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ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DILEMMA 


American Methods of Production Point a Way of Escape 


THE SECRET OF HIGH WAGES. By Ber- 
tram Atstin and W. Francis Lloyd. 
pp. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


By EVANS CLARK 


MERICA Challenges the British” would 

have been a better title for this book. 

“The Secret of High Wages’’ gives no 

idea whatever of its international im- 

plications or of its almost un- 

canny timeliness. Had the British 

general strike been called just for the 

purpose of pointing the moral of this 

tale it could not have been more 

luridly dramatic. or more completely 
apt. 

For those who want to know why 
Great Britain has been paralyzed by 
industrial stagnation, culminating in 
the most extensive engagement in 
the struggle of the classes since Rus- 
sia went over. to the proletarian dic- 
tatorship, while the United States— 
comparatively speaking—simply oozes 
prosperity and contentment, this 
book will give answer in economic 
words of one syllable. It is one of 
those simple, unadorned statements 
of plain fact which is so obvious that 
the wonder is it was not done before. 

The authors have touched a cen- 
tral nerve of interest that runs 
through world affairs today: a nerve 
that quickens conversation from 
Viadivostok to Land’s End, from 
Murmansk to the South African 
farm. The growth of the United 
States, during a single human span 
of life, from a “backward’’ frontier 
nation, borrowing money by the bil- 
lion from foreign creditors to money 
lender to the entire world; its growth 
from a country that not so many 
generations ago imported its indus- 
trial ideas, along with its manufac- 
tured goods, from Birmingham and 
Manchester, to one whose material 
suecess has carried its automobiles 
and locomotives, its reapers and its 
sewing machines to the uttermost 
parts of the earth—this is the 
seventh wonder of the world. Nor 
can the wonder be measured merely 
in terms of export tables. Never 
before in history have the good 
things of life, the opportunity for a 
‘rich existence, been more widely, 
more profusely distributed than in 
the United States today. 

This book of Messrs, Austin and 

Lloyd is one of the outward and 
visible signs of a growing interest 
abroad in how this wonder is per- 
formed. Travelers from Russia and 
the Far East report a distinct trend 
toward American methods, American 
technique. Far-sighted observers 
abroad talk, some in horror, some in 
hope, of the ‘‘Americanization of Eu- 
rope.” However little the United 
States may have contributed to the 
world of literature, art and music, its 
distinctive offering of industrial tech- 
nique is being sought in every land— 
and who can say, in this increasingly 
interdependent world, which is of 
greater worth? 
, The authors are two young English 
engineers who visited the United 
States in the latter part of last year. 
They came with a very definite in- 
tent. The very way in which they de- 
scribe it reveals the human implica- 
tions of material failure or success: 


The visit was inspired by the 
thought that some possible benefit 
might be derived from a first-hand 
acquaintance with the American 
manufacturing industry during a 
period of unprecedented prosperity 
in that country and at a time when Great 
Britain was in the throes of an ind 
depression, hitherto unparajieled, which 
has rendered workless a million and a 
quarter of our people. 


With a knowledge of British and Conti- 
nental industrial affairs, they knew where to 
look and what to look for over here. They 
“toured the most important cities of Eastern 
America. imspected twenty-four manufac- 





turing plants and other commercial organi- 
zations, and in addition had opportunities of 
discussing industrial policies and methods of 
manufacture with many leaders in American 
life.” ; 

Their book is written like an engineer's 
tTeport, without the slightest artistic decora- 
tion, plainly and serviceably. It makes no 
pretense at literary style. It goes right-to 


Building a Liner at — 
From a Lithograph by Muirhead Bone. Courtesy of Kennedy Co.i 


the point and says what it has to say with 
the fewest possible words. The whole book 
is not much over a hundred pages long. Out 
of their experience the authors have formu- 
lated nine “fundamental principles of man- 
agement’’ which, applied to American indus- 
try, have produced these incredible results. 
First they summarize the nine and then dis- 
cuss each one in turn, showing as they go 
along how different British and European 


practice has been in each — case. 
It soon becomes evident that these nine 
principles are just as different from Ameri- 
can practice a generation or two ago as they 
are from foreign practice today. Judged by 
the standards of the substantial business 
man of the mauve decade they are at best 
“unsound’’ and, at the worst, downright 
revolutionary. Yet the application of these 





principles has done more to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a revolution in this country than 
all the speeches of all the anti-Socialist 
orators who have ever viewed the radical with 
alarm—and without loss of power or pres- 
tige to the property-owning class. On the 
contrary, it has brought the property owners 
profit beyond imagination, and at the same 
time has gone far to accomplish the radical’s 
aim: more wealth and leisure for the masses. 





That is the inner secret of the American in- 
dustrialist’s success: he has hit upon a fer- 
mula that not only enriches himself but the 
other fellow, too. 

The old-fashioned business man, who ap- 
parently still dominates the European scene, 
holds firmly to the notion that profits can 
only be increased by cutting down wages or 
raising prices to the consumer—witness the 
coal operators in Great Britain today. 
But the magic American formula is 
precisely the reverse: in the long run 
profits can be substantially increased 
only by raising wages and reducing 
prices to the consumer—and it cer- 
tainly seems to work. She Principles 
B, C and E in Messrs. Lioyd and 
Austin’s book. 

The process is this: Every cut in 
the price of an article allows more 
people te buy it. That in turn in- 
creases the volume of business and 
creates a double increase in profit by 
reducing the manufacturing costs. 
Large-scale production is almost in- 
variably cheaper per unit than small. 
Every raise in wages also increases 
the business by increasing the pub- 
lie’s purchasing power, and also 
spreads contentment through the 
land. Conversely, every time the 
price of an article is raised the size 
of its market is restricted and pro- 
duction costs increased. Every time 
wages are reduced labor is likely to 
spring to the defense—witness the 
British general strike. 

Henry Ford has, of course, been 
the high priest of this doctrine in the 
United States, and the authors give 
him full credit for his discernment. 


As an illustration [they say] the 
output of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany from 1908 to 1914 is interest- 
Ing. In 1908-1908 the production 
of motor cars was 10,060 at a price 
of $850. In 1924 the luction of 
the same models was 1,993,419 at a 


the. price in 1924 was one-third of 
the 1908 price the output had in- 
ereased 200 times. It is obvious 
from this that although the per- 
centage profit may be even 
considerably, far greater aggregate 
profits are possible. 

It ts easier for the old-fashioned 
employer to see the logic of this than 
to understand how wages can be 
raised without cutting into his own 
profits or else raising the price of his 
Product. Messrs. Lioyd and Austin 
put the modern American retort in 
Principles D, G and I: 

D. The productive capacity per 
capita of labor can increased 
without limit, depending upon the 
progress made in time and trouble 
saving appliances. * * * 

G. Elimination of waste is an es- 
sential factor in the attainment of 
national prosperity. 

I. Research and experimental 
work are of prime importance to 
progress. , 
any employer, the authors point 

out, can pay his workers more with- 
out loss to himself if only they pro- 
duce more—which they are usually 
perfectly willing to do if it can be 
dene without working either harder 
or Jonger. To this end a prodigious 
amount of time and energy has been 
directed in the United States. In its 
imposing industrial research Jaborar 
tories, in the passion for inventive- 
ness which employers have often im- 
parted even to the workers them- 
selves, in the nation-wide program — 
for standardization, in the all that is 
meant by “‘American efficiency” the 
authors have seen a concerted drive 
to enlarge the productive capacity of the 
average man. Here apparently the contrast 
with Great Britain impressed them most. 
The British employer evidently regards his 
business as a social institution, while the 
American looks at it as a productive machine 
—capable of infinite improvement. 

lrimarily [the — say] the wealth 
of a country depends on the productivity 
of its — — (Continued an Page 19) 
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Critics Whose Pens Were 


Dipped in Gall 


Albert Mordell Collects a-Group of Notable 


Literary Attacks 


NOTORIOUS LITERARY AT- 
TACKS. Hdited with an Intro- 
Albert Mordeil. 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 

F literary criticism generally it 

has been remarked that the 

most violent of reviews, so 

long as it is written at length, 

only succeeds in conveying a 

critic's dislike of the author, and 
that contempt is best gauged by ab- 
breviated space. Judged by this 
standard at least the fourteen dis- 
tinguished authors and poets whom 
Albert Mordell includes in his “No- 
torious Literary Attacks” had little 
reason to complain of the onslaughts 
made upon their genius and charac- 
ter. Nearly all his curiosities of lit- 
erary criticiem, with the one excep- 
tion of the notorious review of Car- 
tyle’s ‘“‘French Revolution’’ in The 
Athenaeum (this is a little intaglio 
of incomprehension and stupidity 
quite ‘‘sui generis’’), are ‘‘full dress’’ 
affairs, elucubrated with immense 
pains and not effected, one imagines, 
without much burning of midnight 
oil. In his preface Mr. Mordell ad- 
vises the reader that he has purpose- 
ly excluded all but lengthy notices, 
written when the authors attacked 
had attained prominence: But it is 
to be hoped that the success of the 
present collection will induce him to 
proceed and publish something in 
the nature of an anthology of ‘‘brief- 
er mentions.’’ Material for this is 
abundant. It is not our place to 
suggest any single one that seems to 
deserve a place. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the new book will 
find room for the early dismissal of 
Meredith as “this obscure author of 
rather low mora) tone” and for the 


blackn 
City of Dreadful Night,"’ as 
dently an essay in verse form of a 
self-educated and intelligent me- 
ve 
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Sainte-Beuve was perhaps the 
greatest of all literary assessors, yet 
it has been justly said of him that 
he was ‘‘an incomparable critic of a 
province wherein he failed."’ It is 
the most sophomoric of charges to 
bring against a reviewer that be- 
cause, like W. E. Henley and even 
gentle Cardinal Newman, he admits 
“lacking invention,”’ he is therefore 
an unsound judge of the inventions 
of others. It is interesting, none 
the less, to note how many of the 
pens dipped in gall had failed to 
achieve any sort of recognition for 
the men who wielded them to wound. 
Lockhart is the author of a monu- 
mental biography of Walter ‘Scott, 
which has never been superseded, 
possibly because the very excess of 
its veneration absorbed the enthusi- 
asm of generations to come. John 
Wilson, author of the infamous at- 
tack upon Coleridge, was ‘‘Christo- 
pher North” of the Noctes Ambro- 
sianae.. But a taste for Christopher, 
and that extraordinary literary de- 
vice of his, the ‘‘Ettrick Shepherd,’’ 
like a taste for haggis and oatcake, 
must needs be inherited rather than 
acquired. W. E. Aytoun, tradition- 
ally responsible for the depreciatory 
notice of Tennyson's great love poem, 
was a collaborator in the ‘‘Bon Gaul- 
tier Ballads’’ and the author of 


verse. 
Robert Buchanan of ‘“‘The Fieshly 
School of Poetry’’ was a soured 
minor singer, who smelied oblivion in 
advance; Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
a successful ecclesiastical lawyer, 
whose literary ambitions were con- 
sumed by a@ life of his friend and 
college classmate, Kebié; Lady East- 
lake, dredged from anonymity com- 
paratively recently as the pious but 
acrimonious critic of  governesses 
generally, and Charlotte Bronté in 
particular, was the gentle 


of “Letters from the Baltic.’’ No 





From a Drawing 
by I. Tver Rose. ~ 
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ind . apparen: 

of Mr. Mordell, has 
penetrating the obscurity of A. C. 
Coxe, who fell foul of Hawthorne's 
epic of Puritan New & 

Of William Gifford, Hazlitt’s ene- 
my, in The Quarterly Review, some- 
thing remains to be said. Gifford 
had the extraordinary equipment for 
an editor and critic that he hated 
authors, not only specifically but 
generically. ‘‘He looked upon au- 











Russia’s 
“PROM POUBLE-EAGLE TO. RED 


P. N. Krasa- 
from the seo- 


By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


HIS eight hundred and fifty 
page novel, which has been 
ever since its appearance 


ally in the German, was a bold 
undertaking. No wonder that it 


of “War and Peace” and covering 
the reign of Emperor Nicholas II, 
the Great War, the revolution and 
the triumph of the Bolsheviki. 

It must be uoted that contempo- 
rary Ruesian fiction ic compara- 
tively poor in works picturing the 
eventful history. of the last years 








Red Years in a Panoramic Novel 


clever story-teller, but not an artist. 


* true work of art. It ls. s0 to speak, 


graphs 

graphs, but this does not happen too 
often. Besides, the plucky General 
certainly possesses the push and 
dash which give the reader no time 
to scrutinize details. A fastidious 


of a 








why and how monarchy was losing 
its popularity with the masses, how 
the traditional love for the Czar gave 
Place to a dull indifference, how thé 


Here General Krassnoff has a great 
deal to -marrate, and -he narrates it 


Sablin is the ideal of an old-time! viewer. 


officer-nobleman. “A Dieu mon 
me, ma vie au roi, mon coeur aux 


words. 
are accumulated with a pitiless, per- 
haps with an unnecessary, realism. 
The roaring and iustful delight 
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hoard to found chairs of knowledge 
at his old university, the editor of 
the most influential literary maga- 
zine in Britain seems to have be. 


passes than with the personal char- 
acter and record of the writers they 
set out to attack from the ambush 
of anonymity (Leigh Hunt died per- 
suaded that Wilson's attack on the 
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Under His Western Hat the Turk Remains the Same 


Perennial Fascination of the Near Eastern 
Drama in Three.New Books of 
History and Travel 


THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE | 
EAST. By Richard Coke. 319 pp. | 


Illustrated. New York: Frank | 
Maurice. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By George’ 


Young. 310 pp. Illustrated. New} 
York: George H. Doran. 

A TURKISH KALEIDOSCOPE. By 
Clare Sheridan. 223 pp. 
trated. London: Duckworth. 


Tltus- | 


lat she travels, 
wishes to internationalize her chil- | 


included a public scrubbing, viva- | 
| ciously retailed as literature. 

She tells us that she is a pacifist. 
it is hecause she 


| dren. And when her small boy. 
ing naked in the surf, 


ly- 


| sixteen-inch guns, she, also in the 


By P. W. WILSON i 


OR three generations the peo- 

ple of the United States, old 

and young, have been stirred 

by the sorrows of the Near 
East. Indeed, over the Treaty of 
Lausanne, Senator Borah has been 
engaged recently in a gallant com- 
bat with one hundred Bishops. 
Hence, our interest in these volumes 
wherein the drama of the Near East 
is displayed. 

Richard Coke, who writes of Iraq, 
is the Englishman who grumbles but 
carries on. And it is with knowl- 
edge at first hand that he tells a 
tangled story, past and present. His 
conclusion is, perhaps, curious. He 
condemns the mandate-over Mesopo- 
tamia as a concession to the idealism | 
of Geneva which satisfies nobody. 
And he considers that what the situ- 
ation demands is a direct annexa- 
tion of the territory by the British. 
His argument is that the Mesopota- 
mians are not and do not want to be 
a nation. They did not ask for King 
Feisal. nor did the ‘‘elect’” him; 
still less Dave they ever elected a 
Parliament. The one thing that 
would help them is a definite citizen- | 
ship. Under Turkey, they enjoyed) 
this status. If Turkish sovereignty | 
is at an end, they should be granted 
an equivalent citizenship in the Brit- 
ish Empire, a citizenship for which 
many of them have pleaded. : 

We agree with Mr. Young that 
there is an excellent pretext for his 
personally conducted tour through 
Constantinople. With the fall of the 
Caliphate, the veil is torn aside 
which hid that mystery of iniquity, 
known to. diplomats as the Sublime 
Porte. And in a year or two, doubt- 
less, the unbeliever from Chicago, 
ready with her gratuity, will be fin- 
gering the black mantie of the 
Prophet, stroking his beard and ad- 
miring his tooth. 

In the meantime, Mr. Young, 
using Gibbon, Byron and Baedeker 
as his combination, unlocks the 
chamber of horrors. Discarded vi- 
ziers hang on hooks like mutton until 
they expire in midair. And jani- 
zaries announce a _ revolution by 
overturning their kettles. We read 
of princely heirs to the throne, im- 
mured for life in the kavass or cage 
of inlaid marble where they are 
assured of every luxury except lib- 
erty; also of Ambassadors, seeking 
an audience with the Sultan, who 
were detained in an anteroom for 
hours and then admitted by the gra- 
cious formula, ‘‘Let the dogs be 
fed."’ 

There in the mosques are tombs 
where dozens of fezzes are set on 
one side, showing that the prince or 
princess suffered death by blade or 
bowstring. There were periods when 
the poor themselves would not eat 
fish that had, fattened themselves on 
corpses, thrown by thousands into 
the Sea of Marmora, It shows that 
the Turk, in his justice, was at 
least impartial. If he massacred 
the Christians, it was only because, 
with him, slaughter, like charity, 
began at home. 

With life thus uncertain, we~ask 
why life was lived at all. The Turk 
would reply that we can but die 
once, and that to Se drowned in a 
sack is as painless a death as to be 
broken by disease. And it is here 
that Clare Sheridan, that Junior 
Margot, enters the picture. With 
deft touches, she adds the Turkish 
delight which melts in the mouth. 
The Bosporus may be carpeted 
with dead bones, but that only en- 
hances the joy of a bath. Indeed, 
Mrs. Sheridan has braved a Turkish 








bath indoors, the real thing. which 


surf, turns aside her head. She has 
had her fill of war. And she lives 
now for brotherhood. 

And what makes her brotherhood 
so interesting is that it includes 
Cain as well as Abel. One day a 
Bolshevik turned up on the Bos- 
porus. In appearance he was a 
replica of Rasputin and he played 
the violin divinely. Fascinated by 
his harmonies, the lady of peace at 
once appointed him to be tutor to 
her enterprising offspring. It was 
not long before the children dis- 
played an unwonted zeal for editca- 
tion. And on inquiry into this 
phenomenon it was found that they 
were learning to make bombs. A 
fond mother ruled that there :ust 
be a limit to music, even in the 
nursery. But she is grateful for the 
anecdote. 

Humdrum patriots who pay taxes 
for armies and navies have some- 
times been a little shocked by the 
playful pastimes of the terrible 
Turk. Not s> a pacifist like Mrs. 
Sheridan. She adores the dear man 
with the dripping scimitar. The 
Turks, she tells us, like to be ‘‘mas- 
ter in their own house.’" And she 
proceeds: 

It may be a dilapidated house; 
it may be lacking in modern im- 
provements, but, whatever im- 
provements are to be made, they 
{the Turks] want to make them- 
selves. Preferably an untidy home- 
liness to the dictation of paying 
guests who insist upon imposing a 
standard of living that is of a dif- 
ferent level. In these days no one 
will tolerate being told how to live. 
people do not want to be ‘‘bettcr,”’ 
they want to be themselves. 

It is a plausible plea. But does 
there not arise the question whether 
the Turk has ever had a house- of 
his own? What house save a tent 
on the shores of the Caspian has he 
ever occupied that was not built by 
others? His only mosques have been 
Christian churches, either appropri- 
ated or imitated. Mr. Young tells us 
that his domesticities, including the 
yashmak, are of Byzantine origin; 
he had to borrow his very vices. 


And Mrs. Sheridan distils scorn over | 


his latest acquisition, the derby hat. 
The Turk has invented nothing, im- 
proved nothing, 
shared nothing and made nothing. 
He is simply a picturesque bandit 


confides to! 
her that he wishes to serve in the; 
; Ravy, but only on a battleship with 


adorned nothing. | 


| 


| 


less, except in so far as he can steal 
@ purse and rob a neighbor of his 
robe. He has not even the energy 
to rear a following generation. The 
Sultan Abdul Hamid was born of an 
Armenian mother and it was on her 
kinsfolk that he inflicted massacre. 
Ang Kemal! Pasha, so Mrs. Sheridan 
informs us, divorced his wife because 
she objected to his orgies of intoxi- 
cation. 

It is because the Turk is the 
cuckoo of Asia who seizes the other 
bird’s nest that he cannot live side 
by side with the Greeks, the Serbians 
and the Bulgars. And Mr. Young 
does not dissent from Gladstone's 
demand that the intruder be turned 
out “‘bag and baggage.”’ 

With respect to Mrs. Sheridan, no- 
body has ever minded the Turk liv- 
ing as he likes. But to live means 
to let live. And if the Turks want 
to be “‘themselves,’’ so do the non- 
Turks. In her playful way Mrs. 
Sheridan protests that the Turk shall 
not be asked to accept a standard of 
living at ‘‘a different level,’” and 
| especially a “‘better’’ standard. But 
; it was the Turk who persecuted oth- 
| ers unless they would submit to a 
standard of living which, after all, 
iwas “different’’ because it was 
| worse. 

That the Turk sometimes appears 
|as a benevolent old gentleman who 
| sits with his legs crossed, smokes a 








who roams about ragged and penni- | pipe and drinks strong coffee, 








(A. & C. Black, London.) 


is 
quite true. As Mr. Young reminds 
us, the Czar Nicholas of Russia said 
of Turkey in 1853, ‘‘the sick man is 
dying,”” and a death bed usually in- 
cludes good behavior. But it is 
what the Turk achieves when he 
feels fit that reveals his character. 

The evidence in these volumes is 
that, by expelling the Greeks, the 
Turk has ruined, not only Constanti- 
nople but the country as a whole. 
Just as he has built the molded 
masonry of the Alexandrine archi- 
tects into the rookeries which he 
calls the streets of Broussa, so has 
he always sustained himself on the 
plunder of a past whijch he did 
nothing to create. They who. say 
that the Turks who captured Con- 
stantinople, were no worse than the 
Greeks who surrendered to them, ig- 
nore an essential distinction between 
the races. It is true that Constan- 
tinople went rotten, but Constanti- 
nople only went rotten because first 
she had become rich. The Greeks, 
in their decadence, might not be able 
to defend what they built but at least 
they built something to defend. The 
Turk has not had so much as the 
energy to preserve what he won by 
the sword. He is not without brain. 
but it is a brain in indolent abey- 
ance. 

And the question that we have to 
answer is why Islam, so powerful 





Market in the Court of the Mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. Constantinople. 


The Golden Horn, Seen From the Water's Edge on a Misty Morning. 
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“Constantinople,” by Alexander 


in conquest, has been thus impotent 
in reconstruction. Greece and Rome 
founded empires, which have disap- 
peared. But the Greek Empire be- 
queathed art to posterity. And the 
Roman Empire bequeathed law. The 
Saracen Empire, so Mr. Coke main- 
tains, has bequeathed nothing. It 
stretched from Bagdad to Gibraltar 
and it leaves not a wrack—only 
wreck—behind. 

To say that one religion is as good 
as another is no solution of the 
riddle. And Mr. Coke, avoiding such 
platitudes, prefers to subject Islam 
to a diagnosis which goes to the root 
of the matter. 

The Arab, says he, is a mathema- 
tician. It is to him that we owe the 
word algebra. In a _ world, then, 
where to the West, the Christian 
was saying that God is Three and 
where to the East the Hindu was 
saying that God is Three Hundred 
Thousand, Moh da 
that God is One. And any one who 
could count on his fingers was aware 
that one can only be one. It is the 
simplest of simple equations. And 
in centuries of superstition, the 
simple equation, being a certainty, 
cut like a knife. 

But the trouble with an equation, 
however true it be and however ac- 
curate, is that it leaves you for all 
time precisely where you happen to 
be at the moment. It is static, not 
dynamic. And when the Greeks, in 
their metaphysical manner, said that 
there is three in one and one in 
three, they were suggesting divinity, 
not as a formula but as a life. God 
was no mere force. He was Father- 
hood. He was Sonship. He was 
Spirit. Creation was not a world al- 





ready made but a world in the mak-' 


ing. And in this task of making the 
world, man is not a servant but a 
partner. 

It is for this reason that Christian 
and Turk do not assimilate. Century 
after century the Christian persists 
in decorating his altars, educating 
his children, using his mind for 
banking and commerce, and produc- 
ing a civilization. At intervals the 
Turk comes in, sweeps his sword 
over the cities like a scythe, dese- 
crates the altars, despoils the chil- 
dren, plunders the banks and, hav- 
ing reaped his harvest, returns from 
smoking homes to smoke a pipe, as 
a gentleman should, in the peace of 
his harem. Having sampled thé evi- 
dence of these three latest witnesses, 
we are unable to see that the wear- 
ing of a Western hat has changed 
in any way the contents of the Otto- 
man mind within a powerfully con- 
structed skull. The only question is 
whether that mentality is yielding, 
slowly but surely, to the persistent 
and enobling influence of Robert Col- 
tege at Constantinople and the uni- 
versity founded by citizens of the 
United States in Beirut. 


— 
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About Books, More or Less: Familiar F aces Wanted 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 
N the citadels of literary revolt 
we detect movements . toward 
what looks suspiciously like re- 
action. Red leaders betray hank- 
erings for the ideals and prac- 
tices of the White Guards. Ap- 
proaching the point in roundabout 
fashion, let us start with the latest 
Pulitzer prize in literature. Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis is in error. The Pulitzer 
committee must have found in his 
novel something besides “the 
wholesome atmosphere of American 
life and the highest standard of 
American manners and. manhood’’ 
which the founder prescribed. The 
wholesomeness of the American 
medical profession is not much more 
conspicuously present in ‘“Arrow- 
smith’’ than the wholesomeness of 
American business life was in ‘‘Bab- 
bitt’’ or the wholesomeness of Amer- 
ican small-town life was in “Main 
Street,’ neither of which books won 
the Pulitzer award. It is the pres- 
.ent writer’s guess that the commit- 
tee in the latest instance acted not 
as guardians of the American ideal 
but as judges of good literature. 
They probably found in ‘‘Arrow- 
smith’’ something they did not find 
in its predecessors, and that is at 
least two living human beings in the 
person of Martin Arrowsmith and 
his wife, Leora. 
‘ If this conjecture is sound, then 
we face an interesting and diverting 
state of things. The Pulitzer com- 
mittee is that hateful thing, an in- 
sfitution. What is worse, it is an 
institution devoted to the encourage- 
ment of American ideals, standards 
and manners. And yet there is good 
reason to suppose that its choice of 
“‘Arrowsmith’’ and, beyond that, the 
motives for its choice, would receive 
the hearty commendation of H. L. 
Mencken. It was he I had in mind 
when I spoke of Red yearnings in 
the direction of the White Guards. 
Specifically I refer to his suggestion 
in the Sunday World of two weeks 
ago that the young Red novelists 
might profit greatly by giving a 
thought to—think of it!—William 
Makepeace Thackeray. It now ap- 
pears that this eminent early Vic- 
torian succeeded, in the case of 
Becky Sharp, in creating a live per- 
gon, a feat which “the overwhelm- 
- ing majority of our younger novel- 
ists’’ have not yet placed to their 
credit. 
“8 


F The American Mercury's edi- 
tor it should be recalled that he 
iz not at all averse to plopping 

an occasional admonitory bit of high 
explosive in the ranks of his own 
ftaithful. Whether the motive be edu- 
tational or just high spirits does not 
matter; I believe it is the former. 
Take some of our younger historians 
who have been telling the truth 
about the Fathers in the pages of 
The Mercury. .It must ‘have heen 
a shock to be reminded by the editor 
a couple of months back that the 
men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence were really of—well, 
one might almost say, heroic stature. 
Declarations of Independence, the 
young sardonics were reminded, are 
not so easy to sign when you have 
a head and a fine landed estate to 
lose. Then Hamilton was not simply 


landiords as against the rural “pro- 
letariat’’? Washington was not 
really thinking of real estate promo- 
tions on the headwatérs of the Po- 
tomac? So ask the discomfited young 
historians, and their editor, guide, 
philosopher and friend says, virtu- 
ally and brutally, “I don’t think so.” 
Similarly, it must have been a set- 
back for the literary militants when 
“Mr. Menck _ that the 


volume. while you concentrated onj' 


the second volume. It was a state- 
ment assaying 50 per cent. heresy. 
_ Hint or suggestion becomes 

out reproof in Mr. Mencken’s 
address to his 3 
young no’ 


rig 
L 


line, a whole series of them. More, 
it is a character sketch of an indi- 
vidual not far removed from the 
norm of the race." This is what 
Thackeray did with Becky—it. would 
be too much to expect Mr. Mencken 
to say Colonel Newcome—Dumas 
with D’Artagnan, Mark Twain with 
Huck Finn, Montague Glass with 
Potash and Perimutter; Willa Cather 
with ‘‘My Antonia,’’ and Sinclair 
Lewis with Babbitt. It will be noted 
that Mr. Mencken prefers Babbitt 
to Arrowsmith, but that does, not 
matter. The insistence is on a human 
being with bone, flesh, blood and 
recognizable features and emotions. 
There must be a man in the novel, 
and, what is more striking, of the 
norm of the race. To speak of the 
norm would seem to be coming 
dangerously close to that worst of 
all things—democracy. But let that 
pass. 


LTHOUGH it is not essential te 

the theme of the present paper, 

I. cannot resist the temptation 
to point out that Mr. Menckén him- 
self has not quite rounded out his 
neo-conservatism. Just half way 
down his column the theme is for- 
gotten and the earlier allegiance 
asserts itself with a bang. Why, 
he rises to ask, does the younger 
novelist waste his time on third-rate 
ideas when there are so. many char- 
acters to be created? For instance: 
the Anterican politician, university 
president, policeman, lawyer, insur- 
ance man, prohibition fanatic, boot- 
legger, Y. M. C. A. secretary and 
last but not least the American jour- 





Nalist. For the journalist we are 
actually presented with a ready-made 
theme. Here is the American jour- 
nalist. He starts out to be an artist, 
@ moralist, a genuine romantic. He 
ends up as “the most depressing 
jeckass in his community—the dar- 
ling of ali its frauds and idiots, and 
the despair of all its honest men.” 
Young novelists, go to it. 
-Do you detect, my friends, in this 
vivid little scenario the makings of 
a character sketch in the spirit of 
real literature? Do you detect the 
promise of a journalist such as our 
friend William Mak 
in the person of Warrington ‘ont bet- 
ter still in Captain Shandon of Fleet 
Prison? Or do you rather suspect 
that the faithful execution of Mr. 
Mencken's will give 
you another of those treatises which 
he so deplores? Well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Let us throw away the worser 
half of his Sunday column of two 
weeks ago and cling to that part in 
which he preaches the soundest of 
literary doctrine according to our 
own old-fashioned upbringing. Even 
if a few of his chips may land in 
the pages of The American Mercury 
let us be thankful for the heartfelt 
warning to the younger novelists: 

It is their aim, apparently, to 

k Boobo Americanus with the 

vitality and heterodoxy of their 
ideas and so fill their novels with 
propaganda and convert their char- 
acters into sticks. 


N other words, sticking pins into 
Boobo Americanus is proper 
enough for a magazine of ideas 

but not for creative art. How far 
back does that last word carry us? 








A full generation to that young 
rebel, Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“‘But is it 
art?’’ The editor of The Mercury 
now virtually says that the icono- 
clastic young Rudyard’s sneer was 
unjustified. There is such a thing 
as art. It means, in literature, good 
writing, as he insists in the case of 
Theodore Dreiser. It means much 
more than that, people, people, peo- 
ple; people who live and not with 
the life of flaming youth in revolt, 
but alive with the recognizable life 
of the norm of the race. It is a 
warning to the younger practitioners 
that they have been so intent on 
making their characters different, 
that they have forgotten to make 
them alive. If it will not too gréatly 
hurt Mr. Mencken's feelings, already 
lacerated perhaps by the suggestion 
that his views coincide with that of 
the Pulitzer committee; I would 
point out that an English commen- 
tator on American literature has re- 
cently been expressing the very 
same idea almost.in the very same 
words. If the young American nov- 
elists want to preach, says J. B. 
Priestley in a recent Forum article, 
they are welcome, but they should 
let pure literature alone: 


"It is a paltry business treating 
art as if it were so much jam to 
be dubbed around a pill; it is far 
better to dash into journalism, to 
produce pamphlets, to call a meet- 
ing— 

Or, as we should probably say, to 
hire a hall. And yet a bit of cau- 
tion -here is needed. In the British 
critic’s plea for “‘pure literature” it 


is not unlikely that the young con-— 


gregation will detect that art for 
art’s sake which has always aroused 
the just resentment of the young 
and ardent. Let us.concede that 
there cannot be, or there ought not 
to be, an art without a purpose. Let 
us say that there cannot be a litera- 
ture without a message. Russian 
literature, virtually from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, has 
strenuously denied the possibility of 
an esthetic divorced from life, of an 
art devoid.of social content. And 
yet it ig on record that in Tolstoy, 
Turgeniev and Dostoievsky the Rus- 
sians managed to create a fairly re- 
spectable body of literature. One 
might be much kinder, then, to the 
younger novelists than Mr. Mencken 
is inclined to be, or Mr. Priestley. 
One might acknowledge their right 
to carry on propaganda, to preach, 
to attack, destroy, revaluate, recon- 
struct, provided they go about it in 
the proper fashion, as we of the old 
world see it. They are welcome to 
write devastating treatises on bour- 
geois ethics if they do it after the 
manner of ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ mordant 
treatises on sex if they do it as suc- 
cessfully as Thomas Hardy in ‘“Tess’’ 
or ‘‘Jude,’’ and even treatises on the 
iniquity of serfdom if they can man- 
age it as well as Turgeniev’s “‘An- 
nals of a Sportsman.”’ 
°° 
is a question of the difference 
of approach. Will you start out 
with a thesis or with a man? 
Will you start out with a chip on 
the shoulder or with a great curiosity 
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in your heart about life in ahe indi- 
vidual or group of individuals? If 
you start out with the human being 
and succeed in realizing him the 
chances are.that you will also have 
developed a thesis. If you start out 
with a thesis or a grouch. the chances 
are that this is as far as you will 
ever get. Our contemporary’ flam- 
ing youth in the novels is like our 
contemporary flaming gin—mostly 
synthetic. Our heroes and our 
villains are not observed and under- 
stood and interpreted, but mantfac- 
tured. You set out to shock mid- 
Victorian Aunt Jane, as Mr. Priest- 
ley puts it. You do it by drawing 
up a catalogue of most of the things 
Aunt Jane would seriously .disap- 
prove of and embody them in a man 
or a woman who-is only a mannikin. 
YoU-set out to satirize the American 
business man and you end up by cre- 
ating a something that may be en- 
gaged in plumbing supplies or real 
estate, but is not a man. But if 
you went at it the other way, if you 
depicted a man who happened also 
to be a manufacturer of household 


| fixtures, you would not only have 


a@ real human being, but you might 
convey to the public all that there 
ts to be said about the evils of the 
sanitary plumbing trade. 

At any rate we face this simple 
test. Youth today is in revolt. It is 
in revolt against that earlier complex 
of inhibitions, taboos, timidities, 
superstitions which crippled people's 
lives and the depiction of such lives 
in literature. It stands for freed 
gusto, impulse, experiment, the hon- 
est naked flesh, the hot blood in the 
veins,—very well. But where in the 





older literature, for all its inhibi- 
tions, did succeed in creating such 
living, breathing ‘human figures, 
with bulk, muscle, blood, humors. 
Where are the new figures to cor- 
respond? Even when we have made 
the approach, there is a difference 
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TWO OR THREE GRACES. By 
Aldous Huzley. 301 pp. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


By JOHN CARTER 


N many respects Aldous Huxley 

is the most disheartening phe- 

nomenon in post-war 

fiction. Dowered with a trend of 

mind which reduces human be- 
havior to terms of scientific biology, 
and equipped with a vocabulary of 
unusual richness and color, he per- 
sists in his languid manner. He has 
@il the gifts save_the essential one of 
enthusiasm. He writes of love and 
life with penetration and charm, but 
all his work is colored by listlessness. 
One feels that there is not a single 
theme, a single character that en-: 
lists his active sympathy. And so, 
his books succeed one another with 
the regularity of the solstice, but 
tring no warmth; they tread the 
silent paths of the moon, but bring 
none of the moon’s mad glamour. 
They are as sterile as a test-tube. 
Fabre could write of beetles with 
more gusto than Huxley can bring 
to his light little studies of his fel- 
low men and women. 

This general indifference is ad- 

mirably demonstrated by the — 
volume. Two-thirds of the book is 


‘ taken up with a very long short- 


story, which is concerned almost ex- 
clusively. with bores. It is a book of 
bores, which explores with fidelity 
and some humor that dreary area of 
social relationships which separates 
friendly intimacy from frank indif- 
ference. As such it is a_ stylistic 
tour de force. Mr. Huxley shows his 
ability to keep one interested in 
boring people. And he does so with 
the aid of fewer epigrams than is 
usual in the smart post-war book, 
fewer indelicacies, less practical biol- 
ogy, as it were. He even develops a 
éurprising brief for the merits of 





which you vainly interpose— 
through and through till he pierces 
to the very quick of your being. 
But there are other authori 


—8 





stuffs you with his thick and suf- 
focating discourse, who rams his 
suety personality, like a dumpling, 
down your throat. He stuffs you; 
and you, to use an apposite mod- 
ern metaphor, are ‘‘fed up with 
him.”’ I like to think, impossibly, 
that both these derivations of the 
word are correct; for bores are 
both: piercers and stuffers. They 
are like dentists’ drills, and they 
are also like stale buns. But 
they are characterized by a fur- 
ther quality, which drills and 
doughnuts do not possess; they 
cling. That is why (though no 
philologist) I venture to suggest a 

third derivation, from ‘‘burr."’ 
Burr, bourrer, bore—all the stick- 
ing, stuffing, piercing qualities of 
boredom are im: three 


“Two or Three Graces’’ is told in 
the third person, and of all the peo- 





ple in it, only Grace Peddley is not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


voring, 
brother Herbert, who was a cling- 


ulthough exactly like her 


ing bore. ‘If once a week he got 
the equivalent: of a pat on the head 
and a ‘Good dog, 
wageged his spirit’s tail and was per- 
fectly happy.’’. 
ritating journalist, whose great de- 
light was self-torture, induced by 
emotional scenes with his friends 
and with his women. When the fit 
was on him, he was capable of such 
tirades as this: 

I know that my father was a 
plumber and that’ I was educated 
at the expense of the State and by 
scholarships for the encourage- 
ment of clever paupers. I. know 
I speak Cockney and not Eton 
and Oxford. I know that my man- 
ners are bad and that I eat dirt- 
ily and that I don’t wash my teeth 


Herbert,’ he 
Kingham was an ir⸗ 





enough. (None of these things 
were ae but it suited King- 
ham, at the moment, to believe 
that they were. He wanted to feel 


Aldous Huxley. Presents 
A Gallery of Bores 


| His Latest C ollection of Stories Contains an Entertaining 





Tour. de Force 


abased, in order that he might re- 


act with greater violence. He in. 
sulted himself in order that he 
might attribute the insults, under 
which he genuinely winced, to me, 
and so have an excuse for being 
angry with me.) 


But the super-bore, the Big Bertha 
of the business, was John Peddley, 
husband of Grace and brother-in- 
law of Herbert. 

Peddley was an active bore, the 
most active, I think, that I ever 
met; an indefatigable piercer, a 
relentless stuffer and crammer. 
He talked incessantly,, and his 
knowledge of uninteresting sub- 
jects was really enormous. All 
that I know of the Swiss banking 
system, of articifial manures, of 
the law relating to insurance com- 
panies, of pig-breeding, of the 
ex-Sultan of Turkey, of sugar ra- 
tioning during the war, and a 
hundred other similar subjects, is 
due to Peddiey. He was appalling, 
really appalling; there is no other 
word. I know no human being 
with whom I would less willingly 
pass an hour. 


“It was agony for him to be alone. 
He hunted company ferociously, as 
wild beast pursue their prey.” When 
he intercepted Herbert and the nar- 
rator at the Dover Pier, ‘‘I was 
warmed by his gladn it d 
so genuine. And genuine it was— 
the genuine giadness of an ogre 
who has found a chubby infant stray- 
ing alone in the woods.’’ Such was 
the man to whom gentle, inefficient 
and confiding Grace was married: 

Peddley did not understand the 
meaning of intimacy. * * * One 
might as well have tried to confide 
in a gramophone; one might whis- 
per the most secret and sacred 
thoughts into the trumpet of the 
machine, but there came back 
only a loud booming voice that 
expounded the financial policy of 

Sweden. * * * In the spiritual 

home of the Peddleys there was 

only a bedroom and a_ lecture 
room. 

Of course, this would never do. The 
narrator, who ts a music critic, takes 
Grace under his wing, makes her ac- 
company him to concerts and then 
discovers her great quality: protec- 
tive coloration. She becomes what- 
ever she thinks she is.. With him 
she is a music critic. Then by 
chance she meets Rodney Olegg, the 
artist whose specialty is painting 
naked ladies on bicycles, and falls in 
love with him; she bécomes a syn- 
thetic eighteenth century grande 
dame. When she falls in love with 
Kingham she acts in a spirit of ‘‘dev- 








Naive Memoirs — a Voung Man 


TWENTY-FIVE. By _—- Nich- 
ols. 26 pp. New George 
H. Doran Company. 

book, which bears the sub- 
title, “‘A Young Man's Candid 


Recollections of His Elders and 
Betters,’’ sets out to be a number 


of alarming things which it is 
not, y if one reads the 
jacket. **Imprudent,” “breath- 


taking,” ‘‘bold’’ are some of the ad- 
jectives, but no doubt these are not 
to be taken any more seriously than 
the rest of the screed which says: 
‘“‘Here we see Winston Churchill 
losing his temper, the Queen of 
Greece confiding and Michael Arien 
pink chestnuts.” 

Now as a matter of fact this inter- 
esting reminiscence reveals none of 
these things so well as it discloses 
just what the title indicates; in 
brief, Twenty-Five. The charm and 
nalveté of twenty-five. that is to say 
(a naiveté which undertakes to. ex- 
plain Mrs. Asquith to the English- 
speaking public), the youthful un- 
certainty of that age, concealed be- 
neath considerable swagger, the 
wavering, if visible, point of view, 
the gusts of enthusiasm carefully 
turned into flippancy and irony. __ 

In describing Noel Coward, for ex- 
ample, in a fine attitude of derision 
with a 








up the situation around him, the 
young author would fain have had 
the young actor smile sardonically 
as he finished, and rise and flick the 
doll on the nose. In fact he says 
as much, but candor compels him to 
confess that nothing like this really 
bappened. This is a species of can- 
— ee ae 
overlook; Mrs. Asquith herself has 
been repeatedly accused of lacking it. 
So that, if one wanted to advise 
this young man for his own good, it 
would be to encourage him to be 
more and absurd, not less. 
He has a ae eee one 
be sure, in his anecdotes the 
great and the near-great with pee 
he has already come in contact, but 
if he is ever to be remembered as a 
genuine enfant terrible he must be 
much bolder and badder yet. 

In this effort he could, no doubt, 
get pointers from his strenuous ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
whom he describes in the act of 
flinging a naughty story about a 
hen full in the face of a displeasing 
lady opposite her at dinner. The 
fact that she was also smoking a 
cigar at the time adds piquancy to 
the story. And then, with a really 
nice gesture, this young man puts 
beside Mrs. Campbell in his narra- 
tive the cool and elusive Lady Rus- 





sell, or ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ with her tiny 


voice, delicate manner and spidery 
handwriting. 

— and between these glimpses 

of famous persons, of course, Mr. 
Nichols writes a good deal of auto- 
biography. And again and again he 
is hampered by that same literal- 
mindedness and caution which 
spoils some of his best incidents. It 
was this same inhibition, no doubt, 
which stood in his way when he first 
took up his career as a reporter. 
This experience he confesses did not 
prove all roses. Frequently he 
found himself far from exhilarated 
at the prospect of ringing up an 
irate duchess at midnight, or of 
breaking in upon a family newly 
implicated in the latest sensational 
murder. This deplorable refinement 
of feeling, which most journalists 
are supposed to lack, was largely 
responsible, in his opinion, for his 
escape into the realms of dramatic 
criticism. 


In his opinion, however, he is dis- 
tinctly in error. That emerging 
point of view of his is probably re- 
sponsible, and if he can only harden 
p agcarng + tag lingsh on ypoon AE tgs J 
to stand him in good stead. K. 
Chesterton at 25 must ——— 
very like Beverly Nichols. It is 
merely that he has mellowed. Ali of 
which may be summarized by saying 
repetitiously that the young map 
shows promise. Isapau Born. 








ilish concupiscence,’’ because he ac- . 
cuses her of heartless coquetry. And 
then she falls, not in love, but in thé 
thing deeper than love, which we 
used to cali love before the war, 
which reduces her to the charming 
common denominator of simple wom- 
anhood. And that brings tragedy 


With this tragedy, as with the 


some successful, 
some not so good, of the sort asso- 


acquaintances into later life’’ ; 
astonishing what even the richest 
men will put up with for the sake of 
a free meal’’; ‘“‘When Greek meets 
Greek then comes ‘an exchange of 
anecdotes about the deposed sover- 
eigns of Eastern Europe—in a word, 
the tug of bores’’; ‘‘Such is life; 
when the heart is open the shops are 
generally shut.”’ 

By ali odds, the most interesting 
development of Mr. Huxley’s style is 
his altered reaction to the institution 
of marriage. Hitherto it has been 
treated in his work as rather an ab- 
surd habit, a mere opportunity for 
mockery. The Puritans were the first 
to discover that the fullest pleasure 
in life may be gained from a sense of 
sin. In ‘“Two or Three Graces’’ Mr. 
Huxley moves toward the same con- 
clusion. At one of Rodney Clegg’s 
Bohemian parties 

I heard a young man saying in 
a loud, truculent vojce: ‘‘We're 
absolutely modern, we are. -Any- 
body can have my wife, so far as 

I'm concerned. I don’t caré. 

She's free. And I’m free. That's 

what I call moderp.”’ 

I could not help wondering why 
he should cali it modern. T 


geologically 
really —— eg I ey 
are the Brownings. 


Again, Kingham expounds the ef- 
fects of travel in India and China: 

It’s uncomfortable at first; oe 
then, how exciting! And 
much more copiously and —— 
fariously you begin to live! But 

y for that reason you feel 

some sort of fixity 
some kind of ab- 
solute, not merely of the imagina- 
tion, but in actual life. That's 
where love comes in, and domes- 
ticity. 


Most surprising of all is the last 
volte-face on pagan freedom of 


In short, Mr. Huxley has realized | 
at last, in the sphere of social reia- 
tionships, what is the first law of 
science, the existence of a chain 
known as cause and effect. Newton 
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Dean Briggs of Harvard, 


Leader of Youth 


Through Many College Generations He Made His Influ- 
ence Felt in Teaching, Discipline and Sport 


DEAN BRIGGS. By Rollo Walter 
Brown. 330 pp. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper 4 Bros. 

By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 

T is a comparatively easy mat- 

ter to write the biography of a 

man of action, a Cecil Rhodes, 

say, or a James J. Hill. Of 

course, bad work is possible 

even here; but granted fidelity to 
fact, the biography writes itself. It 
is a very different matter when a 
biographer essays to make living 
and vital the life history of a man 
whose days have been devoid of ac- 
tion. Therefore, the degree of suc- 
cess Rollo Walter Brown attains 
with his biography of the former 
Dean of Harvard College. Dean 
Briggs, should be multiplied, fig- 
uratively speaking, by at least ten, 
for it would be difficult to find a 
man whose life, outwardly, at least, 
has been more placid than that of 
Dean Briggs. Yet it is not too much 
to say that Mr. Brown’s pages will 
recreate for thousands of Harvard 
graduates the figure of the man they 
always respected, occasionally feared 
and often loved. And for those who 
through the misfortune of temporal 
or special causes never came into 
contact with Le Baron Russell Briggs 
he fashions the figure of one of the 
truly great persons in American 
educational history. 

The present writer’s recollection of 
his first sight of Dean Briggs is 
probably typical. As a freshman in 
Harvard College he went, on the 
appointed day, to the first meeting 
of the year for the course in Eng- 


lish composition then prescribed for 
first-year students — the course 
known as ‘‘English A.’’ The meet- 


ing was of the entire class; if he is 
correct, about 400 boys. The class- 
room was an amphitheatre; and on 
the platform was a raw-boned, ex- 
traordinarily homely youngish man 
with thé most engaging manner of 
smiling. The writer, having been 
preceded in college by an older 
brother whom he frequently visited, 
was aware that recent graduates 
were frequently employed as in- 
structors in English in the big fresh- 
man class, and he wondered as.to 
the identity of the big country youth 
whose voice had mellow intondtions 
and who seemed absolutely deter- 
mined to refute the law of gravita- 
tion by climbing backward up the 
wall behind him. Great was his as- 
tonishment when he learned that the 
man to whom he had been listening 
and whose prehensile efforts had 
heen so diverting was no less a per- 
son than the Dean himself. 

As a matter of fact, the pheno- 
menal success of Dean Briggs in 
dealing with undergraduates was 
probably due in no small measure 
to his homeliness of feature and his 
eccentricities of pose—the under- 
graduate was so diverted that un- 
pleasant news did not seem unpleas- 
ant. Indeed, in a book of rhymes 
once published under the title of 
“Harvard Celebrities’ there was 
contained this encomium on Mr. 
Briggs. 

Of all .the sprightly figures that 
adorn the college scene, : 

The most supremely. genial is ou 
own beloved Dean. 

Te’ll kick you out of college, 
he’ll never shed a tear, 

But he does it so politely that it’s 
music to the ear. : 

He mcets you in the anteroom; he 
grasps you by the hand; 

He offers you the easy chair, and 
begs you not to stand. 

*‘Good morning, Mr. Sporticus! 

How is your Uncle Jim? 
used to know him well at school— 

you look so much like him! 

And you’re enjoying college? Yes? 
Indeed! I am.so glad! 

Let’s see—sir °*E’s’? Impossible! 
How very, very sad!’’ 


and 


r 


Something, of course, is to be for- 
given the halting meter; but this 
stanza comes very near to express- 
ing the underlying feeling of affec- 
tion, of genuine affection, which the 
college population felt toward Dean 
Briggs. 

The saying that, ‘‘Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon 
‘em,"" was never better illustrated 
in the last of the particulars than in 
the case of Dean Briggs. As suc- 
cessive crises or needs arose at Har- 





vard Mr. Briggs was the man of 
the hour. Never seeking any office, 
office after office sought him. Born 
in New England (to be precise, in 
Salem, Mass.), of New England an- 
cestry, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, he entered college when the 
term collegiate instruction was sy- 
nonymous with the classics; young 
Le Baron Russell Briggs became a 
proficient Greek scholar, and when, 
some years later, he was offered the! 
post of tutor by President Eliot it} 
was as tutor in Greek. 

For a century instruction in Eng- 
lish expression and English litera- 
ture had been centred in the hands 
of a single individual, the Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
a chair endowed by Nicholas Boyl- 
ston in the year 1771. But just 101 
years later Adams Sherman Hill, 
who had been graduated from Har- 
vard in the same class with Presi- 
dent Eliot, was asked by the latter 
to relinquish his post on The New 
York Tribune, then under the ed- 
itorship of Horace Greeley, and 
come to Cambridge to aid Francis 
James Child, the Boylston Profes- 
sor. The predecessors of Professor 
Child had been John Quincy Adams, | 
Joseph McKean and Edward Tyrel | 
Channing. Le Baron Russell Briggs | 
was to assist Professor Hill. Thus! 
Mr. Briggs forsook the ancients for | 
the moderns—or, at least, for the 
less ancient—and for more than half 
a century, the remainder of his 
teaching years, the instruction he 
gave was entirely in the fields of 
English composition and English ! 
literature. In 1904 Dean Briggs be- 
came Boylston Professor, having 
been preceded by Professor Hill, 
who, in turn, had succeeded Child. 
Last year Mr. Briggs stepped down 
from the chair, which is now oc- 
cupied by Charles Townsend Cope- 
and. 

When Briggs, the Greek tutor, 
gave up his classics to assist Mr. 
Hill, two other men of about the 
same age as himself were given sim- 
ilar appointments by President Eliot. 
These two were W. B. Shubrick 
Clymer and Barrett Wendell. Hill, 
Briggs and Wendell put the teach- 
ing of English on an entirely new 
tasis—the hasis of practice. Regular 
theme work was established, and 
Barrett Wendell ““invented’’ the 
daily theme, an exercise which has 
subsequently been adopted by nearly 
every college, if not quite every col- 
lege, in the land. The combined 
methods of instruction soon became 
known as ‘‘the Harvara system’; 
and even if it was occasionally ob- 
jected that the art of writing Eng- 
lish could not be “taught’’ (an ob- 
jection in which Mr. Wendell for 
one generally was the first to con- 
cur) there was no one but agreed 
that writing was something that 
could be practiced. Not yet is every 
graduate on emergence from college 
able to spell all words correctly, or 
in every instance impeccable as to 
construction; but the general stand- 
ard of excellence was unquestionably 
raised by the devotion of these three 
men to the new cause in academic 
instruction. Writing of the subject 
of Dean Briggs’s part in the work, 
Mr. Brown concludes as follows: 





For most men the essence of the 
course was concentrated in the 
conferences, which, through some 
magic, the dean always found time 
for. Slipped down in one of the 
chairs by the long table in his of- 
fice, he went casually through the 
themes a man had written and 
talked with intimate earnestness 
about structure and good taste 
and stylistic detail. Sometimes a 
young novelist who had come with 
a suitcase full of stories,. hoping 
at last to find an appreciator of 
his genius, talked pleasantly with 
the dean for a half hour, and 
then, without telling him that he 
had ever written stories, decided 
in the secrecy of his own heart 
to burn evervthing he had com- 
posed and begin all over again. 
Sometimes a young poet gained 
the impression that he was al- 
ready on the way and needed most 
of all a hardy self-discipline. 

And here Mr. Brown has got at 
the secret of Dean Briggs’s power 
—his ability to penetrate shrewdly. 
and to criticize humanely. Mr. 








Brown sums it up accurately when 
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Photograph 
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he calis it “sensitiveness to the 
receptive moment.’’ 

Just as the transfer from Greek 
to English had been thrust upon Mr. 
Briggs, so also was the dearshbip 
thrust upon him. The year was 
1891, when Briggs was 36 years of 
age—and back in that far-off period 
when it was still traditional that an 
academic office of guardianship 
should be filled only by one of ven- 
erable age, 36 was considered in 
many quarters as far too young. 
But President Eliot himself had 
taken office at the age of 38; and 
the experiment made by the college 
had shown excellent results. Presi- 
dent’ Eliot many years afterward 
gave his reasons for the appoint- 
ment. 


The appointment [said Dr. Eliot] 
was not hazardous, although it 
may have seemed so to any one 
looking on casually. My informa- 
tion was more complete than any 
one supposed. I had known his 
father and his mother; so I was 
sure his inheritance was sound. 
I had seen the man himself de- 
velop in a few years from a mod- 
est tutor to one of the able teach- 
ers of the university. I had dis- 
covered that he possessed a nigh 
honesty, a readiness to give him- 
self to others and acertain charm- 
ing kindliness of character which 
made men at ease in his presence 
and encouraged them to be con- 
fidential with him. I feel sure, 
however, that my chief reason for 
appointing him was this: I had 
discovered that students were go- 
ing to him for counsel on every 
kind of problem, and I thought 
they might keep on going to him, 
even if he was dean! 


It is not improbable that more 
than one business man will cut out 
of the book this prescription for 
finding the man for the job and tuck 
it away in the Presidential desk for 
future reference. And if it reveals 
the secret of Briggs it reveals fhe 
secret of Eliot no less. 

But Professor Briggs’s mind was 
not entirely at ease when he learned 
of his appointment to the dignified 
office of dean. He went to President 
Eliot with a confession—he con- 
fessed that Charles Scribner’s Sons 
had on their press, and were about 
to offer to the public, a small book 
written by himself—a book of cha- 
rades. The dean of Harvard College 


. billboarded before the country as the 


author of charades! If Dr. Eliot 
was somewhat taken aback, he*con- 
cealed it; and Professor Briggs be- 
came the guide of the undergrad- 
uates (we refuse to write ‘‘warden’’) 
and cusiodian of their futures. Cer- 
tain parents, no doubt, throughout 








the country were puzzled at what! 
must have seemed to them a sud- 
den irruption of a dean into trivial- 


ities of verse; but the more intel- 
ligent found in these delightful 
whimsicalities the shy revelation of 
a genial and wholesome mind—in 
short, just the sort of man with 
whom they would wish their sons to 
be in contact. The book ran 
through a large printing, and no one 
can deny that for light and airy per- 
siflage the professor-dean had a de- 
cided talent. If this is not lyric in 
its wholly unimportant way, what 
is it? 
If a chicken 
Droop and sicken, 
Ten to one it has my first. 
If a baby 
cry, it may be 
That my second is the worst 
Tt he’s heir to; 
Yet it’s fair to 
Question whether in my whole 
(Out of season) 
Lies the reason 
Why his tears defy control. 


Yet would Mr. Briggs, careful par- 
ent that he was, have allowed a 
baby an apple, even granting the 
apple was a pippin? 

The next important task under- 
taken by Dean Briggs at the instiga- 
tion of President Eliot was the re- 
form of athletics. The year was 
1907. -The traditional slogan for 
Harvard men was “to hell with 
Yale’’; and every one knows how 
jealous Harvard men are of their 
traditions. Yale responded with the 
‘Undertaker’ song. Conditions were 
not nearly so bad as they had been 
a decade or so earlier, when at a 
certain football game with Yale the 
score was counted—or so it seemed 
to many to be counted—not in 
touchdowns but in casualties. But 
President Eliot, ever an optimist, 
had arrived at the remarkable con- 
clusion that there could be manners 
even in athletics and that mep 
could be gentlemen even on the foot- 
ball field. At least he asked Mr. 
Briggs to look into the matter, 
which he did. Dean Briggs held con- 
ferences with undergraduate leaders, 
he had informal talks with impor- 
tant personages at Princeton and at 
Yale. Results showed almost imme- 
diately; and today, as all know, 
when a Harvard man consigns an 
Eli to perdition he first asks the 
latter’s pefmission, while the song 
of the merchant in burials is no 
longer heard in the land. 

The fourth great task placed upon 
the shoulders of Dean Briggs was 
more outside of Harvard than in- 
side. Professor Briggs was asked in 





1908 to become President of Rad- 
cliffe College—that is to say, he was 
invited to become “part-time’’ Pres- 
ident. The history of Radcliffe 
among American educational! institu- 
tions is somewhat unique. Founded 
in 1879 as the Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women, it 
started with an enrolment of two 
dozen students. Instruction was 
given by Harvard teachers, with the 
permissi of Pr Eliot. One 
of these teachers was the tutor in 
Greek, Le Baron Russell Briggs. 
Thus Dean Briggs's affiliations with 
the girls’ school dated from its in* 
ception. Of course the incorporate 
title was too long for anybody to 
use, and the growing institution of 
which Mrs. Louis Agassiz was the 
head was generally spoken of as the 
Harvard Annex, a not very dignified 
cognomen. Indeed, the donkey 
driven about the Harvard yard in 
the latter years of his life by that 
alcoholically preserved individual 
known ‘as John the Orange Man 
kept alive the name ‘‘annex’’ long 
after the institution itself had be- 
come Radcliffe College. Dean Briggs 
(he had ceased actually to conduct 
the dean's office some years before) 
retired from the Presidency of Rad- 
cliffe in 1923. Under him what had 
begun so humbly as the Society for 
Collegiate Instruction had grown 
into an institution of first rank. 
President Briggs had his own ideas 
of the education of women, and on 
occasion he gave expression to them, 
The function of the woman's college 
was not, he insisted, to make women 
like men. Women’s colleges, in the 
opinion of Dean Briggs, should be 
“training schools for the apprecia- 
tion of high aims, for efficiency of 
leadership through the wisdom that 
is born to her who uses knowledge 
well.’’ 

It is with amazement one reads of 
the amount of work accomplished by 
Dean Briggs during his busy years. 
Apparently not a strong man, yet 
his was actually the constitution of 
the hardy settlers from whom he 
was descended. And if Dean Briggs 
worked when he worked, he also 
played when he played. On. his 
Summer estate at Plymouth he 
tended his vast dahlia gardens, 
wherein at one time were growing 
scores of varieties; he tramped with 
his numerous and faithful dogs, and 
he rode horses. Moreover, the 
horses which Dean Briggs mounted 
were no spiritiess beasts; the more 
restive an animal the better he liked 
him. And in the months of Fall and 
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Ben Hecht Recovers 
Literary Balance 


In “Count Bruga” He Fulfills the Promise 


In His Early Work 


—— — By Ben Hecht. 314 
‘ F New York: Boni & Liveright. 


By JOHN W. CRAWFORD 


EN HECHT has come through 
in “Count Bruga’’ with the 
book that must have been in 
‘ him all the while. It signal- 
t izes a mastery of the medium of 
d the novel and an integration of 
Mr. Hecht’s undeniable gifts. ‘‘Erik 
Dorn’’ was a brilliant and startling 
\ literary phenomenon in itself, which 
4 nevertheless left a suspicion of in- 
{ sincere overemphasis. ‘‘Fantazius 
Y Maltiiré,"” “Gargoyle,’’ ‘‘Humpty 
\ Dumpty,” and the rest of the 
“shocking,” ‘‘devastating,’’ ‘‘alarm- 
ing” works bore such a slight re- 
semblance to the simplicity, the 
poignancy, the unforgettable, 
bitten clarity of Mr. Hecht’s earlier 
short stories that they did not seem 
to have been written by the same 
person. In the light of that first 
Promi@e, the succession of novels 
and fantasies had to be regarded as 
magnificent failures. 

Now comes ‘‘Count Bruga” to 
justify a stubborn faith in Ben Hecht, 
Mr. Hecht has not discarded any jot 
of the fundamental point* of view 
which actuated “Erik Dorn” and the 
rest. He has not abandoned his 
virtuosity of language. The satirical 

. intention, which was weakened by 
subjectivity and overbalanced the 
structure of ‘Erik Dorn,’’ has been 
subordinated to the requirements of 
bis narrative in “Count Bruga.” His 
gaudy metaphors and his extrava- 
gant -episodes are not isolated in a 
story with realistic pretensions. He 
has thrown away the left-handed 
sentimentality which the forced 
cynicism of his previous novels re- 


The urbane moderation of the lan- 
guage permits the exuberance of Mr. 
Hecht’s fancy ang -the mordant 
ferocity of his contempt for sham 
and medicerity to receive full value. 

“Count’ Bruga”’ recounts the mis- 
hape—of..a mountebank. It is a 
superb vehicle for Mr. Hecht’s para- 
doxical vision of life. it is also an 
inspired ‘‘thriller.’’ It offers an al- 
most irresistible temptation to Mr. 
Hecht’s recent vice of attempting to 
match the profusion of his matter 
with an equal, if not superior, lavish- 
ness of language. In fact, Mr. Hecht 
seems to have returned to a responsi. 
ble attitude toward words, after sow- 
ing his rhetorical wild oats. One of 
his characters remarks: ‘‘But what 
are words compared to the emotion 
that -kindles them?’’ The phrase 
might stand as the author’s renewed 
confession of faith. 

Whatever faults Mr. Hecht may 
have appeared to exhibit, and the 
faults were distur! 


to be doubted that Mr. Hecht was 
passionately concerned with the 
mechanism of writing. His very ex- 
cesses, perhaps, were to be traced 
to an intemperate belief in the ef- 
ficiency of words per se. In ‘*Count 
Bruga’’ he seems to have conquered 
form; it is to be hoped the subjuga- 
tion is permanent. 

The device of ‘‘Count Bruga’’ bears 
a fugitive resemblance to that of 
‘The Late Mattia Pascal,’ by Luigi 
Pirandello. Like Pirandello, Mr. 
Hecht posits a character who over- 
comes the deficiencies of reality by 
blotting it out with an illusion, and 
is able to do so with winnings from 
the gambling-table. The Count, 
however, possesses a dauntiess imag- 
ination, unlike the impoverished 





vealed; ‘‘Count Bruga’”’ is an ex- 
pression of well-tempered skepticism, 


mind and the mean spirit of Mattia. 
The Count survives exposure, ridi- 
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cule, contumely, and turns them all 
to his own account. Even in the last 
extremity of. his pretense, he domi- 
nates the occasion. 

The affairs of the Count are 
tangled up with the exploits of a 
blackguard of a magician named 
Panini. The unhappy Hippolyt falls 


assistant to Panini, who permits her- 
self to be sawed in half, and sus- 
pended in the air, and otherwise 
roughly used, in the ‘‘three-a-day.’’ 
Mr. Hecht establishes a heart-break- 
ing incongruity between the Count’s 
aspiration toward the unreal per- 
fections of Amelia, and his syste- 
matically repulsed assaults upon the 
virtue of more earthly maidens. 
Panini’s farewell visit to Count 
Bruga is one of the numerous high 





spots of the novel. Panini is an 
Erik Dorn whose conversation has 


in love with the Princess Amelia, the | less, 














been pared down to decent propor- | 
tions; and who is exhibited largely 
through his impact upon the other. 
characters. The influence of Panini ; 
is delightfully incredible. He inter- 
feres with the staid course of a bour 


yet poisono 

Latin. He hoodwinks the police and 

the Count. He sets a little 
coterie,of cabalists, dabblers ein the 
leavings of eighteenth century magic, 
by the ears. He does all this from 
the wrong side of the grave, so to 
speak. 


The murder mystery connected 
with the death of Panini sets loose 
lively inventions, a: . 
ludicrous in: . Mr. Hecht 
keeps the reader on the jump. From 
the moment that a trunk in Panini’s 





apartment is lifted by movers, and 





Gorgeous 


THE DRESS OF THE FIRST REGI- 
MENTS OF LIFE GUARDS IN 
THREE CENTURIES. By U. 8. 
R. Broughton (late First Life 
Guards). 35 pp. Bighty plates, 
of which half are in color. Lon- 
don: Halton & Truscott Smith, 
Ltd. Bdition limited to 300 copies. 


ROM 1670 to the present day the 
Life Guards have protected the 
person of every British sov- 


which in the pages of Ouida has de- 
lighted the shop-giri of successive 
generations. Mr. Broughton is not 
concerned with anything so effete as 
literature; he sings of the panoply of 
the man-at-arms. 
Such enthusiasm for the niceties of 
military tailoring might appear a 
task of supererogation, but there is 
no doubt that to the author it has 
teen a serious and absorbing task; 
and the publishers have produced a 


the book are of 


1670 Dress, Holding Feathered Hat 
and Bowing.’ by C. Clark, to the 
water color by the Earl of - Ypres, 
showing ‘‘King’s 
Down the Mall (Winter)’’ of 1923. 


conflict, 
and after the South African War 
there was a concerted effort to sub- 
an eee 
of the conventional dress 
suduen: sie eaueek daa ane at she 
Guards was in ftself a reaction from 
the dun of the Commonwealth period 
in England. The result has been 
three centuries of vivid military uni- 
form in the crops de’élite of the Brit- 
ish Army. At late as 1882, under Sir 









Panoply of the British Life Guards 


Garnet Wolseley, the Life Guards, press 

took the field in Egypt decked out 

in the traditional scarlet, and their 
ice was such that 


The Shah of-Persia in 1889 of- 
fered to buy the escort which met 
him on landing at Westminster, 
en bloc, officers, men and horses, 
and transport them back to Persia. 


An organization which could im- 








the florid Oriental taste must 
es indeed like the King’s daughter, 
all glorious without. 
At any rate, in 1678, when the 
King’s, the Duke of York's and the 
Duke of Albemarie’s Troops of 


Horse Guards—collectively known as 
the Life Guards—were in their youth, 
this was what they wore: 
(1) A low-crowned, 
iron pistol-proof 


et 





med, 


adorned with a plume, also hats 
adorned with a _ profusion of 
falling down the back. 
— A A, extents — of back 
reast pieces made of pistol- 
—— 
(3) A coat of scarlet, the old 
Royal colour, which reappeared at 
Restoration. gold lace 


a jet Ik sash went 
case of 
(4) A loose red cloak with a 


such as the substitution of pipe-clay 
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a gun — anything is accepted. 
The body ef Panini is discovered, 


ee —— the murderer, if any. 
the point when the apathetic 
— philosophical police sergeant is 
sitting in Panini’s apartment, plan- 
ning, for the steenth time, the form 
for his resignation from the force, 
Count Bruga is brought in by two 
flat-footed detectives. Mr. Hecht 
knows his police, and has drawn 
amiably malicious portraits of these 
three guardians of law and order. 
Count Bruga has come with the ex- 


The reader is so-.eompletely under 
the spell of the legendary Panini that 
he is almost inclined to believe that 
the matter-of-fact policemen, the 
medical examiner, and the poet are 
actualy bewitched. As it develops, 
Panini has laid them under enchant- 
ment. Before they are set free of 
their delusion, however, the innocu- 
ous Professor Oliver Winterbottom 
is subjected to all manner of evil 
usage.- He is locked up for two 
months, and his wife, whose name 
fs also Amelia, is pilloried in the 
press as a marvel of duplicity in a 
love triangie. Panini, of course, is 


—* Chittering, heir to millions, 
who has set himself up as a private 
detective. He offers proof that he 


get: out by pleading insanity. They 
observe that he is the first criminal 
they ever hated. His obvious inno- 
cence is interpreted as peculiarly 
cold-blooded depravity. 

Through ‘all this the Count takes 
his oblivious course, now bent on 
finding Amelia, now cto than with 
business-like propositions to 
maidens, Mr. Hecht is rtm nl 
Objective, but his sardonic laughter 
at the antics of his characters is 
never long absent. He is not always 
amused, however. In spite of his 
detachment, he is involved; his hard, 
keen-edged satire is strictly im- 
partial, and does not favor even Mr. 


Hecht. Particularly in the matter 
of the grotesque yet appealing Count, 
there of pathos 


and wistfulness. ‘These new char- 
acters of Mr. Hecht’s are inde- 
pendent, lively creatures. They have 





for the excellence of **Count Bruga.” 
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SALLIES OF NOTED HUMORIST FALL ON STONY GROUND 


A Selectman in a Rural Audience Came Up and Thanked Dr. Holmes Warmly for His Lecture and Remarked: ‘‘Some of the Things You Said Were So Funny 
That It Was All We Could Do Not to Laugh.” 
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“After Noon” and Other Recent Works of: Fiction — 


a 
AFTER NOON. By Susan Ertz. 
338 pp. New York: D. Appleton 
é Co. §2. 


USAN ERTZ, author of 
**Madame Claire,’’ has written 
another fine novel. It can- 
not be said that her new book 
is as distinguished a piece 

of writing as her first one, but 
in some ways it is more enjoyable. 
‘“*After Noon” has the conventional 
characteristics of a best seller: it is 
optimistic, a bit sentimental and 
most sympathetic in its treatment, it 
makes slight demands upon the in- 
tellect, and it is easy to read. But it 
is a best seller honestiy written by a 
thoroughly competent craftsman. If 
the author does occasionally give 
way to sentimentality, it is- because 
of her unrestrained sympathy for the 
people about whom she is writing; the 
integrity with which she records their 
psychology saves her work from ever 
becoming sloppy. ‘‘After Noon” is a 
delicate and subtle study of a man 
who combines the intellectual hon- 
esty and frankness of the modern 
world with the courtesy and the 
thoughtfumess and the patience of 
the age that is past. Charlies Lester, 
the-hero of the book, is a refined and, 
perhaps, oversensitive creature; the 
tone of the novel is in keeping with 
his character. It is subdued but not 
depressed, introspective but never 
morbid, honest yet not belligerent. 
In her choice of characters the au- 
thor has maintained a fine balance. 
Charles, sensitive, tolerant and con- 
siderate, marries a vigorous, some- 
what coarse woman whose aim in life 
is the enjoyment of all possible sen- 
sations. For a time she exploits 
Charies’s delicacy and, having ex- 
hausted this novelty, she leaves him 
and the twin daughters who have 
been born to them. There is a pleas- 


~ ing contrast in the characters of the 


daughters. Venetia is an attractive, 
sensitive, gracious girl whose self- 
confidence gives her poise and 
charm; her sister, Caroline, is aus- 
tere and aloof, always desiring to 
startle people with her honesty, her 
modernism and the clarity and pene- 
tration of her mind. The girls marry 
masculine counterparts of _them- 
selves.. Toward the end of the book 
Charlies finds as a second wife the 
exact opposite of his first one, an 
American woman who is considerate 


‘and cultured and sympathetic. Each 


one of these persons is a type, but, 


_ Gespite that, each one is real and liv- 


ing and individual. Except for Car- 
oline and her Socialist husband, the 
characters have decided personal 
¢harm and magnetism. 
‘Charles Lester is a most engaging 
d lovable character. By nature 
open and friendly, the harrow- 
experience of his early marriage 
kauses him to shut himself off from 
wide human acquaintanceship; his 
social life is largely devoted to the 
— of his daughters. He is 
never cynical, but he grows to dis- 
trust all sentiment arid emotion. His 
easy-going sympathy and tolerance 
are well brought out in this passage: 
Charies was not at all a hgnd- 
some man, a fact which he spent 





no time in regretting. He had an 
alert, amused look, and it was easy 
to see that he had never, in spite 
of his forty-two years, taken him- 
self too seriously. He had almost 
no vanity and considered himself 
an ugly fellow, but didn’t care be- 
cause of his conviction that looks 
were of no importance in men and 
of theoretical unimportance in wo- 
men. distrusted sentiment ;. he 
distrusted bombast or any ut- 
terances of a high moral tone; he 
even, at times, distrusted beauty. 
He was of so generous and open a 
mind, however, that he was not 
sure that he ought to be glad that 
he distrusted these things. Ex- 
cept where cruelty or injus.‘-e 
was concerned, he was incapable 
of moral indignation. 

As his daughters grew up Charlie's 
life glides into a smooth and pleasant 
channel; their family relations are 
quite perfect, and his other activities 
are enjoyable. He is a chartered ac- 
countant and, still distrustful of the 
fickleness of human contacts, he de- 
rives great satisfaction from ‘‘the 
certainty and the changelessness and 
the honest inviolability of numbers.’’ 
His leisure time is taken up in com- 
piling an anthology of prose. His 
peaceful life is suddenly threatened 
with disaster when, without warn- 
ing, his daughters decide to marry. 
It is in describing this greatest crisis 
in Charles’s life that the author 
achieves her height. Delicately yet 
surely she shows how easy it would 
be forCharles virtually to cease to live 
after the marriage of his daughters. 
Had he, after: their departure from 
home, continued his former life, he 
would soon have lost his spirit. and 
his zest. Recognizing this, he forces 
himself to master his shyness and his 
dread of emotion. In the end he mar- 
ries, most happily. 

The last. part of the book is quite 
powerful in its sympathy and its 
penetration. - In it one feels thank- 
ful that Susan Ertz is an optimist. It 
would have been so easy—and so 
much in keeping with ‘‘modern’’ lit- 
erature—to have pictured the gradual 
disintegration of Charles after the 
marriage of his daughters. Such a 
conclusion might easily have been 
heralded as ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘powerful,” 
but it would have lacked the honesty 
and the depth of the present ending. 
In an age when bizarre and even re- 
pulsive characters are the fashion in 
fiction it is a relief to find an author 
whose feeling for people, while pene- 
trating, is kindly and sympathetic. 
Where many authors add only to our 
knowiedge of human beings, Susan 
Ertz adds also to our list of pleasant 
friends. 


SMALL-TOWN ROMANCE 


THE OLD HOME TOWN. By Ru- 
pert Hughes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $2. 


ESERTING New York and the 
past century, Mr. Rupert 
Hughes has chosen a little town 

on the banks of the Mississippi River 
for the scene of his latest novel and 
the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury for its period. The action all 
takes place in ‘‘the old home town” 
of Carthage, a dull little place in 





which there were no wealthy people 


] and no one who was of any particular 


importance. Byt there was one wo- 
man who studied the “society col- 
umns” in the New York newspapers, 
had social ambitions and did her very 
best to create a society where none 
existed. Then there was in Carthage 
a family of four children, three of 
whom were more or less remarkable, 
and a girl who was a beauty. The 
great dream of the town had long 
been the possibility of building a dam 
and so utilizing the water power. 
“For Carthage climbs up.a steep 
cliff of limestone, one vast agglom- 
eration of shells and fossils, packed 
hard enough to shunt the river off 
into a semicircie, a glorious sweep 
of water.’ At different times the 
dream seemed about to be realized: 
“Promoters went to Congress with 
schemes and came away with fran- 
chises. They translated these into 
rea! estate booms,"’ which presently 
collapsed, and left the people of 
Carthage poorer than ever. 

The opening of the story is promis- 
ing, and the position of the young 
lawyer, Nelson Webb, prosecuting a 
murderer in defiance of that mur- 
derer’s friends, who have threatened 
to kill him if he obtains a conviction, 
promises drama and an interesting 
development. But Nelson Webb 
speedily vanishes from the scene, the 
leading character of the book being 
his son, Benjamin, known as Ben. 
Ben b a plumber; he has, we 
are told, a great dptitude for me- 
chanics, and his grammar is so faulty 
it is quite evident that his character 
must be faultless, abuse of the king’s 
English being, in fiction of this type, 
the infallible sign of a truly pure 
and noble spirit. From boyhood Ben 
adores Odalea Lail, the beauty of 
Carthage, daughter of poverty- 
stricken parents and niece of Mrs 
Budiong. Various young men pres 
ently appear upon the scene, ‘‘the 
true end, sole and single,’’ of whose 
existence is to keep Ben and Odalea 
apart through as many pages as pos- 
sible by making ardent love to her. 
She does not seem attractive to the 
veader, but no doubt her lure lay in 
\he beauty which Mr. Hughes as- 
ures us that she possessed in abun- 
‘lance, 

Of course these suitors are unsuc- 
vessful, and of course the dam is 
finally built. Like all dams in fic- 
fion, and many in fact, it narrowly 
escapes destruction, the most inter- 
wsting part of the book being that 
which described the struggle to save 
it, for often as stch scenes have been 
pictured, they never lose their power 
'o thrill. Ben seizes the opportunity 
thus offered to rescue no less than 
two of his rivals from expiring in a 
moist, ehilly and generally unpleas- 
ant manner. 

The town of Carthage never be- 
comes a rea] place to the reader, and 
Ben and Odalea are mere stock fig- 
ures of fiction. The nearest ap- 
proach to a live human being the 
book contains is Mrs. Budlong, who 
“thought in dinners and calculated 
by receptions.” She enjoyed nothing 
quite as much as she did marrying 
off the girls of Carthage, especially 








to young men from elsewhere. Her 
own husband she tolerated only “‘be- 
cause he was in the know and loved 
to bring home the cruel gossip, back- 
biting and tattle-tale treachery that 
flourish in the male world of busi- 
ness.'’ But though Mrs. Budlong was 
a self-seeking snob, she gave the 
whole town some of the stimulus it 
so desperately needed; ‘‘Mrs. Bud- 
long was one of the most inspiring 
figures in Carthage. Nobody liked 
her and she really liked nobody, yet 
she kept the lazy inhabitants squirm~- 
ing with a rancorous eagerness for 
success.” Unfortunately, Mr. Hughes 
has given her comparatively little of 
the space with which he is ultra- 
lavish to all his other characters. 

The novel is very long, very heav- 
ily padded, and for the most part 
very dull. The scene of Mrs. Webb's 
death might be moving were there 
less of it, but Mr. Hughes lays his 
pathos on, not. merely with a trowel, 
but in great shovelsful, so that sym- 
pathy quickly turns to boredom. 
There are very many technical de- 
ecriptions of the building of the dam, 
concerning whose accuracy only an 
engineer would be competent to ex- 
press an opinion. 


A COCKNEY IN CANADA 
DELIGHT. By Mazo de la Roche. 
* 232 pp. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 


N “Delight” Miss de la Roche has 
provided a love story conven- 
tional to the point of burlesque, 

but she has also provided compensa- 
tion in humor, characterization and 
hilarious events. It is a short book, 
dealing with Delight Mainprize, a 
beautiful young English waitress 
who has crossed to Canada to work 
in a small Canadian hotel. Her su- 
perlative beauty immediately marks 
her, out, winning the admiration of 
the men and the animosity of the 
women, and Delight is nobody to pass 
up its advantages. A little Cockney 
young enough to be in certain re- 
spects naive, yet class-typical enough 
to have few illusions, she is more 
than willing to be the centre of at- 
traction for the men around her, to 
be flirtatious and take their gifts, 
and yet to give them nothing im re- 
turn save what she cares to. Though 
appearances are sometimes against 
her, she is a “good” girl; and she 
is too independent to want to marry. 
Jimmy Sykes, a very appealing 
young fellow and her nicest suitor, 
cannot force her to exchange friend- 
ship for matrimony, till at length 
they quarrel. 

Just at that point she gives the 
jealous women about her their op- 
portunity to get even. Out of sorts 
after quarreling with Jimmy, she 
steps into the hotel manager’s room 
to see some curios and is found there 
by the implacable housekeeper, Mrs. 
Jessop, who has more than an eye 
on the manager herself. Mrs. Jessop 
shows the ‘‘baggage’’ no quarter; 
out she must go, out of town at 5 the 
next morning. But she misses her 
train, and before she can take 


another one is caught up in an un- 
real but very humorous adventure. 


She is hired as berry picker by a 
stingy old couple on a farm, who 
have quarreled with their son across 
the road and really want, in revenge, 
a wife for their foster son. By the 
‘time Delight realizes the truth about 
the unattractive young fellow she 
has barely time to escape to town. 
There she learns that Jimmy has 
gone off in search of her, and there 
she starts working in the rival hotel 
of the Duke of York. And then comes 
a richly preposterous climax; she is 
lured on false pretenses to a sub- 
urban lake, stripped there and 
beaten by a crowd of jealous towns- 
women, three times ducked in the 
lake and stranded on the other side. 
Her admiring townsmen come to the 
rescue, to meet with a shower of 
bricks from their ladies; and the 
farce outdoes itself when Jim turns 
up in the nick of time. 

In certain respects the story be- 
longs on a low plane of literature; it 
is episodic and poorly contrived, it is 
indifferently written and much of it 
is frankly impossible. But Miss de 
la Roche has in her much humor and 
a little malice? which turn the course 
of the book away from virtuous ro- 
mance toward rather pungent com- 
edy. Her people, from Delight 
down, though imperfect as flesh and 
blood, have many of humanity's least 
desirable aspects. The sly, malicious 
Duncan Kirke, with his imperturba- 
ble way of starting trouble, is partic- 
ularly well done. So is Mrs. Jessop. 
Delight herself, though an admirable 
centrum for the story, is a hazy her- 
oine compounded of beauty and in- 
dependence. But gentle, lovable 
Jimmy has real charm. The book is 
unambitious, it seeks little more than 
to afnuse, and for the most part 
forces sentiment, with its danger of 
sentimentality, to-keep its distance. 
After the humorous climax by the 
lake, it achieves a well-earned happy 
ending and most sensibly stops. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
SPANISH FAITH. By Francis R. 
Bellam: 378 


v. pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 


IREACHERY, or Spanish faith as 
together with Carthaginian faith 
it has long been dubbed in irony, 

motivates the plot of this novel to as 
large a degree as its title suggests. 
It is a story, decorously issued at this 
time of season, which is set in the 
period of a hundred years ago, and 
told in the first person by the lia- 
ble if quite customary hero of the 
piece. Roger Buchanan, a young 
American released from Dartmoor 
Prison at the end of the War of 1812, 
learns from his uncle’s lawyer in 
England that he is heir to a treasure 
buried somewhere in New Spain be- 
fore his uncle was murdered in a 
conspiracy of greed. Roger, as be- 
fitted a dead shot, a good swords- 
man, a good horseman and a lover 
of adventure, quickly fell in with the 
idea of going after it. 

_ At once adventures began, with full 
need for his ability as a shot, 
swordsman and rider to stand him in 





good stead. First a chance meeting 
with a young Spanish girl, niece to 
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the Marquis-Governor of New Spain, | 


liest enemy; and at once love sprang 
full grown from the head of romance. 
Then embarkation in a ship bound 
for the New World, and so rapid a 
succession of adventures that it 
profits the reader nothing to have 
them described, and serves better 
only to say that Roger’s bravery wins 
him rewards in love and fortune. If, 
as some one said, ‘“‘The Gay Lord 
Quex’’ spends half its story getting 
Quex into a boudoir and half of it) 
getting him out, “Spanish Faith” 
might be described in a phrase as 
spending half its story getting Roger 
into Mexico City and half of it get- 
ting him out. There are villains and 
spies, dragoons and lawyers, pilots, 
receptions and murders, and a fine 
companion for Roger, to stand by 
him through thick and thin. 

Mr. Bellamy has written a story of 
very familiar pattern, thriving on 
coincidence and improbability, mov- 
ing at double-quick time, which on 
occasion turns into a forced march, 
but by no means not entertaining. 
For one thing, the background of 
Mexico and the region around the 
Caribbean of a hundred years ago 
have been less exploited in romance 
than most other sections of the 
earth’s surface; and for another, in 
allowing his story of a century ago 
to be told in the first person with- 
out any lugging in of an apologetic 
lost manscript or discovered diary to 
account for the fact, the author 
lends a certain personality to -the 
hero and a certain vividness to the 
tale. The heroine is really agree- 
able and the villains all that can be 
desired. In addition, the book is 
well written, with a slight flavor of 
the period in which it is set. One 
might say that “Spanish Faith’ is a 
little higher in standard than the 
average romance; or more accurate- 
ly, since the standard seems to be 
uniformly improving nowadays, that 
it ss just pleasantly up to the aver- 
age. 


ENGLISH-CANADIANS 


DUSK OF DAY. By Catherine Clark. 
331 pp. New York: Thomas Seit- 
zer. 3 

T is rare,. nowadays, to find a 

novel without a single reference 
to the war, to flappers, jazz or 
gin. Catherine Clark’s ‘‘Dusk of 

Day.““ which falls under this head- 

ing, is a refreshing literary drink of , 

cool spring water after an indul- 

gence in some of the headachey — 
thetic cocktails of modern fictig 

And, yet, there is nothing thin or | 

emasculated in *‘Dusk of Day.’ A 

whulesome English-Canadian tale, it ; 

lacks neither clever imbroglio nor 
tense situations. What in some | 
writer's hands might have degen- | 
erated into melodrama, here retains | 

a perspective of plausible reality. 

The characters are ordinary hu- 
man beings with the reactions of | 
normal men and women who smile 
and weep, love and hate, not be-! 
cause of some mysterious Freudian 
complex at the root of their emo- 
tions; but Secause, with them, logi- 
eal effect follows logical cause. The 
chief defect of the book is the rather 
redundant dialogue, for, in real life, 
people seldom talk in lengthy para- 
graphs. This garrulity has a ten- | 
dency to blur the naturalness which, 
otherwise, is the major charm of the | 
novel. 

Sir Richard Adair has two sons, | 
Peter and Michael, the younger of} 
whom he loves with a tenderness! 
that is in strange contrast to his: 
dislike for Peter. This unnatural | 
preference is the result of an un- |; 
reasonable jealousy that surges over | 
him when he first witnesses his — 
wife's love and pride in her first-: 
bern baby. 
type of love, imperious, intolerant, 
exacting, that destroys its own ob- | 
ject. There ix something in it from 
which his wife shrinks; jealousy, : 
suspicion, and, above all, a kind of { 
terrible tyranny, ges selfish crav- 
ing for l i that 
would make a save ‘of her, leaving | 
her no-secret corner of her mind te; 
call her own. 

It happens that when, through a 
tragic accident, Peter is the unwit- 
ting cause of making Michael a 
hopeless cripple for life, Sir Rich-' 
ard’s hatred of his eldest son bursts! 
out with increased fury. He delib-— 
erately pampers and humors Michael 
until the latter becomes an insuffer- . 
able whining hypochondriae who ex- 
acts from his brother every porsible | 
ounce of self-abnegation and sacri- 
fice as a compensation for his own | 
broken body. i 

When they grow up, Peter and) 
Michael both fall in love with Theo! 
Vaughan, a distant relative of their 
mother, who is brought up in the 
Adair household. Theo cares only | 
for Peter and has reason to believe 
that her affection is returned, when! 








Cc 





Sir Richard’s is the!- 





Peter suddenly sails for 


Michael, 


Canada scene set in a London police court. 
who proved later to be Roger’s dead- without having declared his suit. A professional 
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das 


naturally, is at the bottom | hard-working and sincere, falls into 


of his brother’s mysterious expatri-'a trap set by two routine police- 


ation. 


| 


women and is prosecuted under the 


On the Canadian farm where he is Vagrancy act of 1824, drawn up 


employed, Peter meets 
one swayed entirely by her impulses 
and incapable either of subterfuge or 
self-control. She falis madly in love 
with Peter and makes no secret of 
her infatuation. Believing that he 
has no chance with Theo he turns to 
Judy in his loneliness. He nearly 
yields to the terrific force that drives 
him toward the girl with the relent- 
lessness that only nature possesses. 
Thinking that Theo does not care 
for him, he is tempted by Judy 
‘‘with her little loving ways, her 
clinging arms, her sweet red mouth; 
Judy with her slumbrous, half- 
closed eyes and her soft, passionate 
body.’”. 

But in the end he understands that 
such a love is nothing but dross and 
no more than a barren land, full of 
the rankest weeds of physical desire. 
This type of story of necessity must 
have a happy ending. The only last- 
ing heartbreak is that of Judy who, 
loving much, forgives much, and, in 
renunciation, ultimately achieves 
peace of mind. 


SPIRITUALISTIC FICTION 
THE LAND Fog MIST. By A. Conan 

Doyle. 273 pp. New York: The 

George H. Doran Company. $2. 

T was inevitable that sooner or 
Tiater Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 

spiritualistic obsession would crop 
out in his fiction. He has already 
written a half dozen volumes on the 
occult, treating it much in the popu- 
lar ‘‘feature’’ article manner of 
everyday journalism. Now, however, 
he attempts to join his superb gifts 
as a writer of straightforward nar- 
rative with his fervent and all-con- 
suming psychic beliefs. And that at- 
tempt, “The Land of Mist,’’ shows 
the union to be fatal to the former. 
As in the case of most thesis stories, 
the thesis dominates; the story man- 
ages somehow or other to get lost. 
While, of course, the practiced hand 
is everywhere in evidence, one misses 
the old verve of the prose. Gone 
is the onward sweep of incident piled 
on incident that vitalized each page 
of “The White Company’’ and ‘‘The 
Hound of the Baskervilles.” And in 
its place we find wordy expositions, 


| descriptive of the this and that of 


spiritualistic phenomena. Sir Arthur 
;may fancy himself dressed in the 
robes of a prophet, but readers will 
prefer him without question in the 


workaday tweeds of the honest-to- | 


goodness story-teller. 


What of narrative thread ‘‘The 


Land of Mist’’ boasts concerns the. 


investigations of two London jour- 


| balists in the realm of the occult. 
|The two, Enid Challenger and Ed- 


ward Malone, do not belong to the 
rudely inquisitive psychie research- 
ers, with whom Sir Arthur has smal) 
patience, but what Wiliam 
James would call ‘‘the will to be- 
lieve.” Accordingly the author directs 
them in turn to public spiritualistic 
services, private seances, to the 


| homes of professional mediums, and 


soon. These educational trips he de- 
picts for the most part objectively, 


in reportorial fashion, and lets most 
| Of the informative discourse proceed 


| naturally enough from the lips of his 
characters. Thus he dramatizes, for 
instance, his criticism of the attitude 
of British common law toward the 
occult by showing its workings in a 


| 


,Land of Mist’’ 





Judy | originally to protect the countryside 
O’Grady, a very beautiful girl, but) 


from lawless gypsies. 


One prime virtue of the present 
book's technique is its deftness in 
argumentative method. One by one 
Sir Arthur takes the sharp weapons 
of adversaries of his cause and seeks 
to blunt their points. The obvious 
ridicule he takes up and treats tact- 
fully and good-humoredly. He con- 
cerns himself chiefly with the sane 


| reactions to spiritualism of the open- 


minded average man, who considers 
that “some of it is ludicrous, some 
of it might be dishonest, and * * * 
some of it is clearly wonderful.’’ He 
foresees and answers that average 
individual’s normal and inevitable 
questions. Why are seances carried 
on in darkness if free from fake? 
And the author replies, for purely 
chemical reasons, “like the darkness 
of the photographic room.” It pre- 
serves the delicate physical substance 
drawn from the human body which 
is the basis of the phenomena. He 
uses this question and answer 
method extensively and gives the 
novel an added academic air by add- 
ing an appendix which indicates the 
bibliography on the subject, and cites 


| the actual cases in some instances on 


which the author has based this 
fictional presentation. Nor is he 
averse to having a little fun at the 
expense of the medium himself. In 
fact, he seizes remorselessly on many 
of their platitudinous outpourings. 
One interesting phase touched on 
was the anxiety of perturbed spirits 
to be heard, an anxiety which often- 
times caused them to forget the pro- 
prieties of well-bred spookdom and 
to tread on each other's spiritual toes 
in the rush for expression. Sir Ar- 
thur says of one medium endeavoring 
to preserve an air of decorum in a 
group of restless souls that “‘she was 
like a janitor at the theatre mar- 
shaling a queue.’’ 
Unfortunately, 
evitably, 


in- 
“The 
are scarcely more 
than props for Sir Arthur's propa- 
ganda, Yet one of them, at least, 
the big-game hunting Lord Roxton, 
shows in every turn of him the 
creator-power of the author’s master 
hand. According to this noble lord, 
returning after a series of surprising 
Alpine ascents: “‘Top of the Alps is 
becomin’ a perfect bear garden. Short 
of Everest, there don’t seem to be 
any decent privacy left.’ 


yet perhaps 
the characters of 


IN THE WHEAT BELT 
PINE CREEK —— By Harold 
Bindloss. 


314 New York: 
Frederick A. —X Company. $2. 


AROLD BINDLOSS, one of our 
most voluminous authors of the 
familiar Western novei, has 

this time selected for his plot the fate 
of a young woman, Helen, from the 
factories of Manchester, England, 
who comes to the Canadian wheat 
belt on a somewhat unusual adven- 
ture. 

A bachelor named Spiers, the story 
runs, owns a run-down and heavily 
mortgaged farm in the wheat region. 
When he is drunk—which is often— 
Spiers has a habit of writing to Eng- 
land for a wife. To his surprise one 


of -his letters bears fruit in the form 
of Helen, the adventuress. Helen is 
thrifty and has a good deal of spunk. 
Handling Spiers with considerable 


| 
| 


tact, she sets out to make a man of 
him and a profit out of the farm. 

Her neighbors are the _ Elliots, 
George and Lawrence, brothers, and 
their sister. Lawrence is invited to 
Engleana by a weaithy uncle tu learn 
the facturing busi ; but 
while he is gone, George, who is a 
good farmer but poor manager, near- 
ly allows the farm to slip into the 
hands of one Ogilvie, a near-by 
wheat grower of rather unscrupulous 
characier, who is aching to get pos- 
session of all the surrounding farm- 

He is planning to make a 
for‘une in large-scale farming. Law- 
rence therefore returns to Canada 
with money borrowed from the uncle, 
to see if he can’t hold the farm. He 
is in love with Ogilvie’s daughter, 
Margaret. 

So there is Spiers and his wife, 
Lawrence and Margaret, and Ogilvie, 
the bad actor. 
rence can raise one good crop of 
wheat they will thwart Ogilvie’s de- 
signs. They succeed, despite prairie 
fire, labor troubles,, personal short- 
comings and the danger of having 
opposed the law to protect a man 
unfairly accused of murder. Spiers 
becomes a good farmer and learns to 
love Helen; Ogilvie is defeated and 
turns over a new leaf, and Ma ret 
and Lawrence plan their wedding. 








IN MONTE CARLO 


BLACK INCENSE. By A. M. Wil- 
liamson. 281 pp. New York: George 
#. Doran Company. 


T is difficult to write convincing 


fiction concerned with Monte 
Carlo. The presence of the 
Casino and the universal lust of 


gambling are such dynamic elements 
that they distort most attempts to 
study the finer points of human 
aature when the latter is silhouetted 
against so garish a background. Mrs. 
Williamson has escaped this blight, 


'and by pinning her interest on the 


vharacters and taking the roulette 
wheel with a salty philosophy con- 
vinces the reader, where Mr. Oppen- 
heim, for instance, merely excites. 

The eight short stories in the pres- 
ent volume are based upon the two 
éeneralities:. ‘‘Anything can hap- 
pen in Monte Carlo, and most things 
do’’; and ‘‘There is always a reason 
behind the reason why people go to 
Monte Carlo and stay there.’’ With 
the transients who visit the magnifi- 
cent establishment of the Société des 
Bains de Mer de Monte Carlo—where 
the bathing suits are barred as a 
tenue de sport unworthy of the Salle 
Schmidt—as with the professional 
gamblers, Mrs. Williamson is not 
concerned. Neither is she interested 
in international intrigue, or crime, 
for its own sake. She is interested 
-n the exceptional people—the gam- 
blers in life, rather than the gamblers 
in money. 

There is an element of reckless- 
aess in some people for which gam- 
bling is the only sedative. These are 
aot the players of systems nor the 
merely dishonest, neither the fools 
nor the knaves. Such exceptional 
characters find a suitable ack- 
ground only in such places as the 
Casino, and it is from this point of 
view that Mrs. Williamson dis- 
eusses them. They are not colorful 
because they are in Monte Carlo, but 
they come to Monte Carlo because 
they are colorful. Thus their actions 
arise from their characters, which 
makes Mrs. Williamson’s romantic 
little narratives artistically sound. 

But her stories are unaffectedly 
.omantic, let there be no doubt ot 





that. Love triumphs, the right side 
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If Spiers and Law- | 


wins, and the evil are punished. If 
it isn’t true to life, it’s still very nice 
for hammock reading to learn that 
.n the title story Dick Waring aban- 
dons the love of his life in order to 


reunite Jim Jaffray to his Mona. [If 
A Love Story in Monte Carlo”’ ends 
sadly, one. may be sure that its 
tragedy is sentimental. If Eugene 
Sandland’s wife, Florence, has become 
“‘all bust and pearls,“ the reader re- 
zoices with him to discover that Bob 
Seymour, whom Eugene had “‘cut 
out"’ long ago, treasures her memory 
-n an idyllic fashion. If Philomene 
Rossini finds that her darling Mame 
van Alten is miserable, one may be 
sure that the resolute French modiste - 
finds a way to rescue Jack Cahell 
from Countess Irma Pesterhazy- 
When Major Bill Le Breton meets 
Hattie Belle Wadsworth it is dollars 
to doughnuts that he soon forgets 
Elizabeth Ashton, the daughter of 
the English Cabinet Minister, who 
threw him over for Prince Paul 
Paliesco. Even the diamond neck- 
lace which Hattie Belle lost was only 
paste. When the Duchess from Salt- 
eye, Nev., finds that the heir of 
Lord Montcalm is being done to 
death in an unspeakably ingenious 
manner, she is able not only to res- 
sue him but to provide him with a 
safe wife in the shape of Minnie 
Alexander, another Salteye specimen. 

Even if Ruth goes to the French 
penal colony of New Caledonia, she 
is happy in the knowledge that all 
has ended well and that love’s labor 
is not lost—and the public will doubt- 
less share her reaction to the book 
as a whole. There is a freshness 
and humor about these stories of 
Monte Carlo which will appeal to the 
lazy afternoons of Summer; there 
is nothing in them which will raise 
the temperature or shock the taste 
of the most exacting. ‘‘Black In- 
cense’’ is a neat bit of professional 
fiction by a woman who observes 
life and retells it* with a quiet sense 
of its humors and nuances. 





BUCOLIC MORONS 


INNOCENT BIRDS. By * BF 
Powys. 280 pp. New York: Al 
fred A. Knopf. 


EODORE F. POWYS, that in- 

dustrious portrayer of the Brit- 

ish peasantry, has added an- 
other to his increasing list of bu- 
colics. The title of the book is ‘‘In- 
nocent Birds’’—and there is a deal 
of innocence between the front cover 
and the back one even if there is 
little, except in a symbolic .way, 
about birds. Perhaps one is to take 
the word in the sense now given it 
In the American vernacular, al- 
though we doubt if Mr. Powys was 
aware of this usage. ~ 

Yes, there is a deal of innocence. 
between the covers. of the book. If 
Mr. Powys is to be believed, then 
the simplicity of the English peasant 
is beyond belief. Perhaps it is. Only 
one who is- acquainted intimately 
with pastoral England has the right 
to say. Yet credulity is stretched a 
little &y the general degree of idiocy 
displayed in Powys's stories. The 
farming population of whatever 
country is, in the very nature of 
things, nearer the soil and further 
from the school than the city popu- 
lation, and perhaps it is neither 
sound nor just to compare the Euro- 
pean tillers of the earth with the in- 
dependent American farmer, living 
as the two do under totally different 
social systems. However, not even 
our most relentless writer on the der- _ 
ilections of American rural commu- 
nities has ever brought the percent- 
age of morons up to the figures at- - 
tained by Powys for his English 
thorps and crofts. And we doubt if 
the English figures ure anywhere 
near as great as they appear to be 
from his stories. A reader, never- 
theless, may not quarrel with his 
author. As an artist Powys has the 
same right to his premises as has 
the logician, and the only way to 
deal with his story, if it is to be en- 
joyed, is to grant the characters, not 
question them. # 

The books that Mr. T. F. Powys 
writes are not novels, except in the 
broader meaning of the word. There 
is little that may be called plot; in 
‘Innocent Birds’’ there is nothing 
that may be called plot. The author 
is a chronicler, the naturalist who 
has collected the various specimens 
to be found in a certain region, and, 
after mounting them on a suitable 
background, left them on display. 
This is a peculiar Powys trait—com- 
plete indifference to either praise or 
blame. 

Since ‘‘Innocent Birds” is a chron- 
ilele there is no story that must not 
‘be revealed. There is the usual pop- 
ulation of a Powys bucolic—shep- 
herds, farmers, the iandlord of an 





inn, the postboy, the rector of the 
| parish, the grave-digger. There are 


( Continued on Page 16) 
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EVE DE BALZAC, d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits, par Charles Léger. 
Le Goupy, Paris. 

By EDITH VALERIO 


HAT it is not the woman of 
high moral virtues who has 
aroused the deepest passions 
in men of genius, is an indis- 
putable fact, which probably | 
has some physiological, if not ethical, 
justification. The love of Balzac for 
Mme. de Hanska orl’Etrangére, as 
she first, made herself known to him, 


-is one of many instances. For, if 


we are to believe the latest relations 


_. concerning her, it was in base coin 


that the lady paid a love, as mighty 


accuracy 

lacking, in the face of which, the 
defense of Mme. de Hanska’s apolo- 
gists crumbles into the golden dust of 
illusion. Just how far this defense 
fails to exonerate her may be judged 
by ting it with the results of 


M. Léger’s —— —— 
It is generally own that Bal- 


gac’s acquaintance with his future 
wife was the outcome of a corre- 
spondence. 
1832, when, as the young wife of a 
wealthy Polish landowner and al- 


ready the mother of five children yen 


(of whom four died in infancy), she 
wrote to Balzac, expressing her ad- 
miration for his genius; that Balzac, 
whose curiosity was aroused by the 
style of the letter. which stamped 
the writer as a ‘woman of distinc- 
tion, and by the mystery of her in- 

and foreigr origin, replied, 
and that the correspondence which 


“resulted led to a mutual desire for 
personal acquaintanceship. Their 


first meeting took at Neu- 


~ ehf&tel, where Mme. de Hanska, with 
“her husband and child, was 


staying 
im 1833. Balzac was then 33, some 


feven years older than herself. The 


constant presence of her husband 
allowed of little opportunity for the 
of confidences, but a sec- 


exchange 
_ond meeting, arranged a few months 


dater at Geneva, confirmed a pas 
ion which, it was agreed, should be 
consecrated by marriage, whenever 
the death of M. de Hanski (now in 


_ the sixties) should leave the way 


open. Balzac's letters, from this time 
forth, leave no doubt as to the char- 
actor of their intimacy. M. de Han- 
ski, whether through overconfidence 
in his young wife's virtue and fe- 
ligious principles or through a com- 
plaisant discretion, never disturbed, 
by his.suspicions or interference, her 
friendship with the writer, some- 
thing which certain of Baizac’s let- 
ters to her, which fell into his hands, 


-might well have justified. After his 


decease, in 1841, the marriage, so 
eagerly desired by Balzac, was post- 
Poned upon repeated pretexts from 
Mme. de Hanska, until within a few 
months of his own death in 1850. 


advantage of his pecuniary difficul- 
ties to obtain works at a minimum 


price—preserving to her. meanwhile, | other qualities; for any 


initiated by herself in|® 


his unalloyed allegiance, in spite of 
prolonged separations and protracted 
meetings abroad—the latter at severe 
expense and loss of time to himself. 
Yet Mme. de Hanska, a free woman 
and mistress of a large fortune, with- 


held the’ moral and practical aid 
which, as his wife, she might have 
+rought him. His letters during these 
nine years indicate that her ex- 
actions and constant jealousy were a 
disturbing element in their corre- 
spondence. Her own letters had been 
destroyed and, in the words of Henri 
Bordeaux, ‘‘our ignorance of her an- 
swers protects her, as the accused 
criminal is protected by doubt. Yet, 


* * © Ip one year 


M. Léger’s assume 
particular interest. The home- 
coming after his marriage, 


his strong constitution, in a miracle, 
or at least a static 

it was the decline. He ia 
love, this visionary, and he died, 





Shortly after the death ef M. de 
Hanski, he had written: these pro- 
phetic lines in ‘‘Albert Savarus’’ (a 
romance based chiefly upon his own 
love story): i 

To reach the goal expiring, like 
to see 


the Greek runner of old; 





® Balzac’s Rash Romance 
Darkened His Death-bed 


Evidence Now Revealed in New Documents Leaves Little 


Doubt of His Wife's Culpability 


; In 1887 a collection of Victor| present!’ Elsewhere, he states that 


| Hugo's notes, from 1838-77, was 
published by his literary executor, 


| Among these was a description of the ; 


death of Balzac, resumed by the poet 
; With that terse, impressive simplicity 
; that gives such incomparable gran- 
; deur to certain passages of his prose. 
- Having learned that Baizac was on 
his deathbed, and arriving in the 
evening at the Rue Fortunée, ‘‘a ser- 
| vant, in tears, opened the door. A 
second servant, likewise in tears, 
came forward, saying ‘He is dying, 
Madame has retired.’ '' Conducted to 
the bedside of the dying man by M. 
Surville (Balzac’s brother-in-law), 
*‘an old woman, the nurse and a man 
servant stood on either side of the 
bed. * * * I raised the coverlet and 
took his hand, I pressed it, but he 
did not respond to my pressure.”’ The 
poet did not remark upon the strange 





|absence of Mme. de Balzac, some- 


j thing which drew from M. Spoel- 
| berch de Louvenjoul in his ‘‘Roman 
d'amour 
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“‘from the testimony of reliable wit- 


i messes of their short married life, 
under the title of ‘‘Choses vues,’’; 


i 





the union of the new ménage was 
(from the outset) already . seriously, 
compromised.” ; 

An additional fact of tragic signifi- 
cance, and curiously resembling some 


of the writer's own lugubrious con-. 


ceptions, was furnished by Octave 
Mirbeau, in a collection of sketches, 
entitled, ‘‘La 628-E8,"’ published in 
1907. In a chapter Bal- 
zac’s last moment she relates that, 
while the great writer was breathing 
his last, Eve de Balzac was closeted 
with the painter Gigoux (incidental- 
ly an inferior painter and a consum- 
mate cad), an habitué of Baizac’s 
home. After repeated knocking at the 
door by the nurse, Mme. de Balzac, 
her hair disordered and in scanty 


attire, issued from the room and en-- 


tered the death-chamber, leaving 
Gigoux, half dressed, ‘‘his head pil- 
lowed on his clasped hands, reclining 
on a couch, contemplating’ his toes, 
without displaying the least emo- 
tion."’ Mirbeau’s book was ready to 
appear. The advance proofs had al- 
ready reached the press, and the 
Paris Temps had given a résumé of 
it, including the chapter on Balzac's 
death. The following day the author 
was urgently requested by 

Mnisznech (Mme. de Hanska's 
daughter, then an rian,’ liv- 
ing in retirement at a convent in the 
Rue de Vaugirard) to withdraw the 
incriminating chapter. In her letter 
to the Temps, she asserted that at 
the time of Balzac’s death Gigoux 
did not even know her mother, a 
statement so absolutely faise that it 


her mother’s behalf. _ - 
pressed by her near relative, who 
bore the same name and who calied 
upon him the day before his book 


| was to appear, Mirbeau consented to 


suppress, for the time -being, the 
éompromising passages. 

How Rodin, the sculptor, was in- 
directly responsible for these detalls 
concerning Gigoux'’s presence at the 
moment of Balzac’s death is related 


describes 

undertaken by Rodin in collecting 
data on the life and personality of 
the writer whose monument he was 
commissioned to execute. 
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Mr. Walter de la Mare Gaining Inspiration for an Eerie and Lovely Story. 


From “Observations,” by Max Beerbohm. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Walter de la Mare. 
309 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf}. 


ALTER DE LA MARE may 
vary his output in form 
but the substance par- 
takes of the same curious, 
unearthly qualities. His 

poetry and his prose have this much 
in common, the are continually push- 
ing ajar a secret door into another 
world, a world that impinges directly 
upon this factual existence but which 
is shot through with strange gleams 
and impulses. ‘“The Connoisseur and | 
Other Stories’’ contains nine narra- ; 
tives (not all of them can be called | 
short stories in the true sense of | 
the word, for several lack essentials | 
of plot that would place them in that | 
category) which exhibit those as- 
pects of de la Mare’s curious talent | 
in the completest way. The book | 
as a whole hardly seems to balance 
up with those surprisingly excellent 
predecessors, ‘‘The Riddle and Other 
Tales’’ and ‘‘Broomsticks and Other 
Tales,’’. but it is compact with the 
unique and sometimes oblique atti- 
tude toward Hfe that is so much a 
part of the author's strange fancy. 
For one thing, it lacks those aston- 
ishing portraits of old maids and 
malevolent women of uncertain age 
that figured so largely in de la 
Mare’s previous books. There is no 
‘‘Seaton’s Aunt’’ here, for instance, 
to Chill the blood and arouse in the 
reader a dubious mental unrest. But 
there are inexplicable creatures. 
There is the ominous hermit of ‘‘Mr. 
Kempe’”’ and the haunted verger of 
‘‘All Hallows’’ and the Poesque crea- 
tures of ‘‘The Lost Track.’' ‘They 
may not rise to the particular heights 
of intensity ifested by ‘‘Seaton’s 
Aunt’’ but they are sufficiently en- 
dowed with the ghostlike auras of 
supernaturalism to satisfy the read- 
er. It is a peculiar portion of Mr. 
de la Mare’s talent that it is quite 
often impossible to directly assert 
that these creatures are supernat- 
ural. After all, they may be mad 
people, abnormalities living in a tan- 
gent of the mind that is hardly en- 
dowed with anything so crude as 
what we commonly denominate su- 
pernatura]l phenomena. They are liv- 
ing bits of philosophies, of strange 
metaphysics, people who open that 
secret door and step through into 
the world that is and not the world 
where men walk and talk and think 
in the old accustomed ways. 

Mr. Kempe, presumably, is a mad- 
man. He is seeking for the Soul, 
striving to satisfy himself as to its 
existence as an immortal thing in 
itself. So, too, is the verger mad. 
But he is crazed with an obsession 
that may be based on real supernat- 
ural forces. The picture of this old 
man wandering about the ancient 
Cathedral of All Hallows while mys- 











terious forces, supposedly malign, 


- 


rebuild and constantly restore the 
huge heap of masonry and imper- 
ceptibly change the aspect of the 
anointed building into a thing of evil 
significance is awesome and deli- 
cately conveyed. ‘‘The Connoisseur,’’ 
from which the book takes its title, 
is admittedly supernatural, an alle- 
gory of some elaborateness, but this 
very obvi of symboli weak- 
ens and renders it one of the less 
interesting inclusions in the book. 
‘‘The Lost Track’’ is admirable from 
beginning to end, and while it sug- 
gests the supernatural it is no more 
than the juxtaposition of circum- 
stances that: make it seem so. All 
the material for a Poe tale is here; 
the lost house hidden near the rail- 
road track that is used no longer, the 
sallow, dark-caped owner of the 
house and his immured wife the 
ancient colored retainers, ana the 
blazing jewel from the meteorite 





‘which stands like a small god on the 


table. This power of suggesting, of 





(Doubleday, Page € Co.) 


evoking the hidden world possessed 
by Mr. de la Mare is his greatest 
talent. He, better than any other 
writer today, can go this. Indeed, 
it is possible that he outreaches 
Algernon Blackwood, that his intrin- 
sic poetical intuition carries him fur- 
ther along that mysterious track that 
suddenly shifts from this world and 
darts off among the cloudy and bare- 
ly-sensed terrains beyond this earth. 
‘“‘The Connoisseur’ is not as rich in 
this material as Mr. de la Mare’s 
other books, but it is rich enough to 
give ample proof that the poet is still 
a master of his material. 

+ Aligned with these stories is a 
group that may be placed under the 
category of character sketches, and 
yet they are more than that. They 
are subtle philosophical disquisitions 
as well, questions aimed at the mys- 
tery of things. ‘‘Disillusioned’’ is 
such a story, although it is some- 
what scattered and not quite as 
tightly knit as it should be.. The 


Nine Fantastic Tales 
By Walter de la Mare 


His Prose Is Still Distinguished by Odd 
Glimpses of a Secret World 


1 spectacle of the writer confessing his 
| symptoms to the doctor and striving 
to discover what is the matter with 
, him, why life has gone stale and old 
,and outworn as far as she is con- 
cerned, is engrossing so far as it 
. Foes; it might have been 
istrengthened by a more rigorous 
,handling. In this classification of 
tales two stand out as preeminent, 
“The Nap"’ and ‘‘Pretty Poll."’ ‘“The 
:Nap’’ is merely the ‘story of a fa- 
| ther’s day, a father who does all the 
household chores while his wife, two 
sons and a daughter go out and 
amuse themselves. An inner voice 
protests at all this but the father 
carries his selflessness through tri- 
umphantly.. One sees this man as 
he is and one pities him and one 
understands that he could not be 


.| otherwise, that he would, in fact, be 


unhappy if he were not slaving for 
others and being put upon by them. 
‘Pretty Poll’’ is also a story of 
strength and strangeness. A man 
buys a parrot and his wife is ruined 
by it. The parrot curses ferocious- 
ly and indulges in the most viclent 
Billingsgate at times but there are 
odd moments when it emits a clear 
and beautiful burst of melody, the 
voice of a woman singing like an 
angel. The owner falls in love with 
this voice that seems to come out 
of Heaven and strives to track it 
down, going back through the history 
of the parrot to find where the bird 
first heard it. The search becomes 
an obsession with the owner but 
it is of no avail. Like al) beautiful 
and unearthly things it is never 
tracked to earth. ‘‘Missing’’ is a 
curious tale of a man confessing 
himself to a stranger in a teashop 
during a thunderstorm. By the 
time this confession is ended the 
reader knows the man as intimately 
as though he had lived beside him 
for years. It is an extremely clever 
handling of the theme. *“The Warf,’’ 
which completes the tales in the vol- 
ume, is a short subjective narrative 
that is good in itself but not particu- 
larly striking. 

In this book the two sides of Mr. de 
la Mare’s talent stand out most clear- 
ly. There is that supernatural 
tinge of material, always so great 
and impressive a portion of his best 
work, and there is the ability to de- 
lineate curious characters, men and 
women out of the beaten track who 
are generally obsessed by some 





strange fancy or chain of circum- 
stances. His fault appears to be an 
occasional long-windedness, an en- 
largement of the theme through too 
much description or too much con- 
versation, but Mr. de la Mare’s 
prose is so good in itself that he may 
be forgiven this flaw, really:a dif- 
ficult one to escape by-a man who 
is always concerned with the thou- 
sand and one curious nuances and 
overtones rising from a world of real- 
ity into a world of mystery. After all. 
much of this liberality of prose goes 
toward the complete characterization 
of strange folk, folk who could people 
no other world than the one which 
Mr. de la Mare sees. All this work, 
all these characters, these Mr. 
Kempes and Mr. Bleets and Mr: 
Pritchards and Bysshes, are haunted, 
and that seems to be an integral 
part of Mr. de la Mare’s art—to pic- 
ture haunted places and people, to 
work along strange lines of dream 
psychology and unearthly metaphy- 
sics. The subtle and often distin- 
guished prose that reveals these fan- 
cies of the poet's brain is admirably 
adapted to the purpose in hand. 
“The Connoisseur, and Other Sto-_ 
ries’’ would seem to hint that the 
ghostly element in Mr. de la Mare’s 
work is slackening before the inter- 
est in haunted characters, if such 
a sly distinction may be made, In 
other words, the direct suggestion 
of supernatural impulses and media 
is giving place to character-sketches 
of men and women who remain 
in this world of ours and not.in the 
land of ghosts, but who still are pur- 
sued by strange fancies and obses- 
sions. Of course, it may be merely 
the particular group of stories in- 
cluded in the volume and not at all 
the real bent of Mr. de la Mare’s 
mind that suggests this drawing- 
back from the unearthly plane. After 
all, three of the stories are quite defi- 
nitely in the ghostly classification 
and that is a good proportion out of 
aine. The book serves to show, how- 
ever, that the poet’s ability to write 
a clarified and gently-poetical prose 
has not abated, and this is something 
for which the reader should be 
thankful. Mr. de la Mare occupies 
a curious and unchallenged place 
among English poets. There is no 
one quite like him, and while he com- 
mands his present style and oblique 





way of observing life there is not 
likely to be. 





Nathalia Crane Takes 


THE SUNKEN GARDEN. By Nath- 
alia Crane. 259 pp. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. §2. 


MERICA’S youngest poet, Miss 
Nathalia Crane, now aspires 
to the title of youngest nov- 
elist. Nathalia is, we believe. 
13 ye&rs of age, and, so far 

as we know, there are no disputants. 
She calls her story ‘‘The Sunken 
Garden,’’ and it is probably un- 
necessary to warn the prospective 
reader that if he enters on the book 
he will find himself invited to tread 
the paths of romance. 

It is next to impossible to consider 
the work of one of Nathalia’s age in 
the dispassionate calm in which 
criticism is supposedly carried on. 
Biography should not enter into 
criticism; for, if it does enter into 
criticism, then the object of study 
is taken relatively, and the very 
function of criticism—impartial judg- 
ment—has been destroyed. On the face 
of it, any book, whether or not by 
a child, on which a publisher would 
risk money would have to be a good 
book. But suppose the fact that it is 
by a child is emphasized in putting 
the book forth! The question imme- 
diately ceases to be a question of the 
book’s merit and becomes personal. 
Is ‘‘The Sunken Garden’’ a good 
book? Has it absolute merit? The 
answer is no. But when it is 
asked: Is ‘‘The Sunken Gardén”’ a 
remarkable piece of work for one 
of Nathalia’s age, then the answer 
is yes. It might even be regarded 
as an extraordinary piece of work. 
The enthusiastic admirers of little 
Mias Crane and her poetry will 


doubtless call the novel a work of 
genius. It is not. And such ad- 
mirers will do the authoress far 
more harm than good. In literature 
genius does not display itself at so 
immature an age; for the simple 
reason that literature is a product of 
the mind. A child of 13 may 
Possess unusual intelligence as well 
as a highly fertile imagination. Na- 
thalia has both. Thus her talent is 
far above the ordinary. But litera- 
ture is mind speaking to mind, 
whether the mecium chosen be 
realism or romance. And to expect 
this from Nathalia, or from anybody 
else of her age, is to be dotingly op- 
timistic. 

Nathalia has read omnivorously, 
and ‘‘The Sunken Garden’’ is the 
regurgitation of her reading. How 
could it be otherwise? ‘‘Their minds 
were still drenched with the distilla- 
tions of the most potent of all earth- 
ly emotions, and every thought was 


the Road to 


even exceeded in waywardness by 
angther passage. 

If the crusading waifs from the 
reeking galleass had really nego- 
tiated the western seas and had 
landed upon the islet, there fol- 
lowed the assumption that they 
grew into adults, who preserved 
remembrances of the rites and 
ceremonies of civilized commun- 
ities and shaped their lives upon 
the patterns of their native vil- 
lages and palatines. 

To be sure, once we are willing to 
take the relative point of view, re- 
fusing all others, then this very 
waywardness hag its charm. One can 
find in it the same pleasure that one 
finds in watching the antics of a 
kitten; or, to bring the matter 
nearer home, in listening to any 
childish recital. Nathalia is strug- 





colored by the raptures of r 
bered avowais.”" It makes little dif- 
ference whether this is Rider Hag- 
gard (at his worst) or somebody 
else, it is good only relatively—rel- 
— that is, because Nathalia is 
13. 


Beyond the mists of the Hight 
Stones, beyond the sullen barriers 
of the sea, was her reaim, the 
empire that had nurtured her, the 
empire that in a chosen hour 
would pluck this constrained 
daughter from the concealed cav- 
ity of tropical tazza, where she had 
passed the portals of security and 
dropped the catalogue of the com- 
monplace. 





We do not know who this is, and 


gling liantly to unburden herself, 
and thére is no little amusement to 
be derived from watching her infan- 
tile contortions. The child who tries 
to tell us of the policeman at the 
corner who stopped a fight or of the 
terrors inspired by the animals at 
the zoo is amusing. Nathalia has 
leopards and serpents and other 
equally abhorrent creatures active in 
her book. 

We have no doubt that some time 
Nathalia Crane will write something 
possessing not merely relative but 
also absolute merit. Nathalia has 
a flair for letters which should carry 
her very far; she has a sense of 
structure, unbounded enthusiasm 
and abnormal discernment for color 





Romance 


shall not hazard a guess; but it is| values. The reviewer has no desire 


to hurt her f or to ant 
her efforts. But since the publica- 
tion of any book is news, and since 
criticism in the art-world bears the 
same relation to art-news that edi- 
torial comment bears to news in 
general, it. cannot logically be ob- 
Jected if the editorial writer (the 
critic) finds himself compelled to of- 
fer dissenting opinion. The present 
reviewer can but believe that . Na- 
thalia’s overweening desire to strew 
on paper all the words in all the dic- 
tionaries will lead her into trouble if 
she takes no measures to restrain 
her appetite. For his own part he 
would far rather have seen her—at 
13—writing a simple story of the 
corner of life-which comes under her 
observation. And if he is to tell the 
truth, he would far rather not see 
her writing at all—for publication. 
Or,‘at most, rarely. 

This is not to suggest that Na- 
thalia should be restrained from 
writing-either Nathalia or any other 
child. Far from it. There was no 
objection to the publication of the — 
initial volume of verses; it was 
probably very well’ worth while that 
the world should be apprized of 
what new and again may be done in 
the world of art by a child. But 
those words by Guy de Maupassant 
in the preface to “Pierre et Jean” 
come forcibly to mind. Maupassant 
wrote for seven years under the tu- 
telage of Flaubert; and at the com- 
mand of his master destroyed all 
that he wrote. Perhaps only the 
Frenchman would have such cour- 
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From an Old Colored Etching, Which Appeared as ah Mustration to Bterne’s “Sentimental Journey.” 


THE HIGHWAY AND 1T8 V8- 


HICLES.~ Byz Hilaire Belloc. I- 
lustrated with Full Page Repro- 
ductions. Limited Edition. Lon- 
don: The Studio, Ltd. 3 guineas. 


By F. FRASER BOND 


LL the way from “riding a cock 
horse to Banbury Cross to 
see a fine lady. ride on a 
white horse” in medieval 
times, to jaunting off “to 
Brighton in a glorious motor car,” 
Hiiaire Belloc has 
chronicled the manners and methods 
of traveling over the English roads. 
His comprehensive and informative 
essay stands ax the preface to—or 
rather, a “curtain-raiser’~ for—a 
glowing pageant of prints in colors 
which The Studio Company of Lon- 
don has collected in a limited de 
luxe edition called, “The Highway 
and Its Vehicles.” 

The collection begins with crude 
drawings of tenth century ‘hammock 
wagons” and country carts, presum- 
ably the earliest existing graphic 
records,. follows through the pic- 
turesque periods of the sedan chair 


and the ‘‘palanquin” and on to my. 
lord and lady’s coach and four, and}. 


the lumbering stages of less ex 
travelers, The volume is uniform in 


size, craftsmanship and price, with 


The Studio’s admirable-collections of 
old 


English sporting ts, 
models and old naval prints, 
preceded it. % 

Mr. Belloc has made many a pil- 


s progress. Not only has he 


followed, and that most memorably, 
“the path 
he climbed the Pyrenees, and loitered 
along many a Continental byway; 
but he has for years tramped the 
English countryside. Accordingly-he 


knows its highways and its hedges| 
in that intimate, familiar way which 


only the true lover of the out-of- 


doors can ever really achieve, He 
has, therefore, in the present in- 


a thing entirely of the head. Judged 
from his method, it is as if the years 
Belloc 


had rolled themselves back. 
might have come “up” 


theme with an almost scientific pre- 


cision, and réfuses to wander off for 
long in those enticing bypaths of rec- 
oliection or fancy in which at times 
it pleases him so delightfully to 


davdle. 


While Mr. Belloc never of course 
puts the cart before the horse, he 


does put it..before the highway. 


There we have the thesis to which 
‘*What made the road in 
general was man’s necessity of pass- 
ing from one point to another; but 
what made the Highway was the Ve- 
But for the creation of the 
vehicle, the human pedestrian, or 


he writes. 


hicle."’ 


ship 
which } 


to Rome”’; not only has 


from the 
Oratory School to Oxford. He might 


Sg the cause determined the ef- 
fect, and also where the effect iz 
contained in the cause. And by re- 
ferring, as Mr. Belloc suggests, the 
whole question of the highway to 
the vehicle, ‘‘we discover more and 
more the nature of the highway, 
why it is, what it is, why it has suf- 
fered certain fates; what its develop- 
ment has been, its perils, its failures 
and resuscitations.”’ He summons to 
his support a veritable cloud of his- 
torical witnesses, including one of 
particular interest on this side of the 
Atlantic.. The vehicle preceded the 
road, he submits, in the typical in- 
stance of the American colonization 
Westward. ‘That is why the ‘Cov- 
ered Wagon’ has given its name to 


the_big movement across the plains 
to the Rocky Moutains.’’ 

The first arbitrary attribute which 
the vehicle forced on the road was 
gauge or width. 














“Ths Feiccnes of ha Maat Cah: 


ing . his 
turning 





for him the 


“The wheel divinely reproduced 
circl 


statistical prose. He sees the driml- 
tive wheel of primitive may _ grind- 
corn, making his pottery, 
his wood, and much, much’ 


; 


marvelous extension in our own age, 


}finished, 








Hilaire Belloc Takes 
To the Highway 


In His History of Road Travel He Sees the 
W heel as Man’s Greatest Invention 


actual genesis, no record exists. The 
first wheel of civilized man. graphi- 
cally portrayed was the six-spoked 
wheel of the Egyptians. Mr. Belloc 
Ppooh-poohs the idea that the first 
wheel was a section of tree trunk. 
That would make, he claims, the 
“very worst wheel conceivable.” Be- 
tween logs used as rollers and the 
strain-bearing . wheel 
stretched a wide gulf. But primitive 
In cele- 
readers of Mr. 


| Belige’s eulogistic rhetoric may well 


threw their hats into the air, 
But the wheel the 
vehicle, and the vehicle laying down 


‘| the Jaw for the road didn’t have 


things ‘altogether their own way. 


‘| The highway in its turn reacted on 
them, 


England instituted the turn- 
pike. This new capitalist device 
made possible the first uniformly 
good road surface since the days of 

legions, 


the way. with the first true mogern 
road surface, created ‘‘to make as 
fast as possible traffic by stage 
coach as a regular postal service.”’ 
The fine collection of coaching 
prints. stand out as the richest in 
coler and indeed in human jnterest. 
The gay coats of the postilions, the 
pairs of spirited horses, the great 
rumbling coach with its passengers 
—all convey a sense of dash and go 
comparable only to the always popu- 
lar prints of sporting scenes. Indeed 


these coaching prints preserve the 
atmosphere of merrie, 


the semi- 


+ 


i England that the industrial 
revolution of 


even less exalted functions and rank« 
indicate the retinue with which even 
modest equipages progressed. In the 


assumes the status of a function. 
is that the 


any case. But there is one thing to 
bear in rings came on the 
scene fairly late in the day. Per- 
haps we have a reason here for Mr. 
Belloc’s findings of the falling off in 
actual travel. 

medieval prints 


2 


tightly in the i 
cotes’’ have a decidedly resigned if 
not exactly grim cast of counten- 
ance. It is plain to see. that for 
them the term ‘“‘joy ride’’ had not 
the slightest significance. 2 
While still concerned with the- 
prints of the horse-drawn yehicle, 
followers of the modern ‘‘comica"’ 
may note with interest that the. 
‘‘balloon’’ Wevice so popular with 
our present-day supplement car- 
toonists—the device used to indicate 
conversation between the cartoon’s 
characters—appears as far back as” 
an early nineteenth century print of 
the London to Windsor coach road. 
One coachman, annoyed by the other 
coach passing yéelts out: “I’m 
the regulator, Mat.” To which comes 
the punning retort: ‘‘Yes, we know 
it, Jack, for we all go by you.” A 
series of amusing sketches chronicle 
the early days of locomotion which 
attempted to. leave the horse behind. 
The early bicycle, for instance, run 
the gamut of grotesqueness, and 
from the standpoint of,the pictur- 
esque we should be thankful that the 
early forerunners of the railway en- 
gine failed in its progress. on the 
broad highway. With the locomotive 
and the development of the railway 
system Mr. Belloc has but slight 
The 


jout of the present volume’s com- 


pass. But he does pause to point 
out the influence of thé highway 
travel on the railway. The railway 


was 
series. of ‘‘stage coach 


insides, tacked one to another.’’ 


still 
in the.reajm of conjecture. How will 
the affect 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AT HOME. By 
Marcel Le Goff. Translated by 
Law Gottschalk. PP. 


ra Riding 
New York: Adelphi Co. $2.50. 


URING the war Anatole 
France removed from his 
Villa Said at Versailles and 
went to Tours, where he pur- 
chased the estate called La 
Bechellerie. Here he lived during 
those ominous days when the fate 
of France d in the bal and 
here he was -waited upon, visited 
and sycophanted (if a verb may be 
coined) by a hundred and one peo- 
ple of varying degrees. Some of 
these visitors were intelligent, but 
others were a curious mixture of 





result of a fairly consistent series of 
Sunday calls at La Bechellerie dur- 
ing the war years. The conversa- 
tions of Anatole France are familiar 


often cruel ‘beneath its soft sheath 
ef seemingly courteous words, and 
an attitude toward life that is an 


In M. Le Goff’s there ts also 
(and this will some amaze- 
ment afmong general readers, but 


their Anatole France) timidity and 
concealment (at least in 
public) of the writer’s sincere opin- 


¥ 

i 
i 
il 





After all, he was the friend of the 
martyred Jean Jaurés, and it was 
expected, therefore, that he might 
be able to disentangle the few 
threads of reason that ran through 
the tangled skein of patriotic hys- 
teria, profiteering cupidity and in- 
numerable lies that made up the war 
propaganda, But the war went on 
and France said practically nothing. 
We now see that he said what he 
had to say in private and that quite 
definite reasons of politic safety 
gagged him so -far as the public 
was concerned. France was lacking 
in courage. And yet that great 
irony that consumed him may have 
convinced him in his own mind that 
brave gestures were futile, that the 
war would be fought out, anyway, 
and that idealism of the Romain 





2* 


toward the war—an attitude of un- 
ceasing criticism and heaped scorn 
on all the leaders (there is not a 
solitary exception) one must un- 
derstand his conception of patriot- 
ism, and this has been clearly set 
down by M. Le Goff in words from 
the ‘dear master’s’’ mouth. 


It’s a debatable sentiment [de- 


Talks With Anatole France 
On Cabbages and Kings 


A Volwme of Conversations in Which Americans Fare 


‘None Too Well 


sense of their value on an adven- 
dou! and 


Occidental 


With such an attitude at heart 
(though it is more than probable 
that France was talking to hear 
himself talk) we can better under- 
stand his sharp cavilling at th 
French war leaders. Briand, he 
thought more intelligent than the 
others, but, “‘he reasons like the 
others; he thinks like the others; 


-+| he will act like the others, and noth- 


ing will be changed. * * * He'll do 
nothing for peace.’’ Sarrail ‘has 
the soul of a despot and. the dis- 
cipline he enforces is of the worst 
sort.” Caillaux “is afraid and be- 
comes lost in contradictory agti- 
tudes."" Ribot is ‘‘a wooden head, 
an Academy dunce.'’ Clemenceau’s 
“work itself is evil. He never willed 
anything that was not evil.'* Wil- 
son (and this is after the peace) 
**knows nothing about Europe or its 
history, and yet he comes here and 
tries to measure out the rights of 
States on scales. He distributes jus- 
tice by the milligram. These Prot- 
estants are terrible. They mix 
great financial interests with biblical 
Pproblems.’"’ Lloyd George is “a 
crafty .fellow.’" He ‘‘chants the 
Psalms, but fills his country’s pock- 
ets and serves its interests at the 
same time.’’ Poincaré “knows a 
great deal, but his cold-heartedness 
is terribie."’ And so on through 
practically the entire list of men who 
dominated the war and the peace. 
American intervention he did not 
regard with a kindly eye; for, as 
each nation swept into the conflict 
he saw no more than a prolongation 
of the slaughter and an additional 
problem to face during the peace 
negotiations when complicated na- 
tionalistic aspirations would have to 
be dealt with. The Americans came 
to Tours during 1918 and crowds of 
them visited France at La Bechel- 








WORLD CHANCELLERIBS. Sentt- 
ments, Ideas 
Famous 


NE Winter day in 1924 Mr. Bell 
came upon the late Victor Fre- 





themselves together, I am afraid 


the consequences the war are 
going to be even worse than the 
war iteelf,’’ 


From this casual conversation 
arose what Mr. Lawson termed 
“Our Great Adventure,’’ a series of 
authorized interviews by Mr. Bell 

leaders of Europe, 





Rolland sort, for instance, was but! often happens these gods are lerie much to his ironic laughter. 
a misty sentimentality, after all. Le} thirsty. By what right do we send ere are the latest cham- 
Goff arrives at three reasons for| millions of men to death for an ‘ht, justice and civiliza- 
France's peculiar attitude, his skep-| idea that is only relative and | tion [he scoffed]. Nevertheless, 
ticism, his desire to destroy and his| Which varies with the social sit- | they're queer creatures. And 
: ‘* with humanity. We must|. “tion of each? Is the patrie the / think that the two most intelligent 
disgust . ‘game thing for the rich man and of the world, France and 
remember that Anatole France was! the poor man, for the child and Germany, go on killing the flower 
a completely disillusioned man, that/ the old man? We don’t think of | of their youth for such barbarians. 
y 
he believed hypocrisy | all that. The country has become For, no mistake, they will 
and slaughter the dominant motives} & pitiless goddess to whom we | be the winners; they wil] impose 
of the human race and that he was| ™ake senseless sacrifices in men | upop the world in the treaty of 
a pitiless critic, bent on destroying} #24 money. Soon we shall have | peace Mr. W 's - 
. sacrificed as many Frenchmen to tian all carefully run off 

the formulas put forward by man Lo 

regain Alsace- as its | on the typewriter. You can just 
Threading all this, however, was &| whole population. Is that sensible; | die laughing at them. On the one 
high sense of humor, an excruciat-| is that reasonable? Where is rea- | hand, the Bible, on the other a 
ing satire, and, strangely enough,| son when a country is at war? It | sample of cottpn-cloth, nasty com- 
an innate of personality.| becomes eclipsed and disappears. | bination of Puritanism and mer- 
AB of these traits reveal themselves} If we had the least bit of common | canti 
im the many conversations, side re- ae Pts soli io ees ee M. Le Goff sets down a story in 
marks and anecdotes set down in M — this chapter that is of more than 

forces and resources of a country 
Le Goff's book. to it and vigorous. | U#ual interest. One wonders how 

keep strong 

To understand France's attitude! They are squandered without any | true it is. He writes: 
“ | pee d 99 
A Great Editor’s ‘“‘Great Adventure 


President Coolidge, in his introduc- 
tion, observes that in the past 


Wars were part of the accepted 
rationale of human life. 
These days, we venture to think, 
are past. * * * Not in war deliber- 
ate but in war accidental seems to 
me to lie the principal present 
peril. We have a world psychology 

explosive, 


more , more 
than it ought to be. There is tinder 
about. ‘here - are ———— 
Any flying spark is dangerous. 

‘“‘World Chancelleries’’ attempts to 
quench a few of the flying sparks 
and to dampen a few of the powder- 
mines. It is a brave attempt and 
one that is a fitting memorial to Vic- 
Lawson, one of the 
great figures of American journal- 
ism, an editor-owner of the oid 
school, who made of his paper a 
tower of intellectual and moral 
force, as well as an accurate mirror 
of the news of the world. % 





T shall never forget the arrival 
of President Roosevelt’s son, a 
blond and rosy giant, accompanied 
by a very tiny woman as biond 
and rosy as himself. Both of them 
stood in the centre of the salon. 

“Oh! M. France, je suis venu 
pour vo voar.’’ 

“Delighted,’’ answered M. 
France. ‘‘] am delighted, it’s very, 
very nice of you, really very nice, 
isn’t it very nice?’’ said M. 
France, turning to Mile. Lapre- 
votte. 

The latter, who was beginning 
to feel the effects of a very grave 
complaint and whose mind and 
—— were often at odds, an- 


swered: 
“Voui, voui, c’est tres gentil.’’ 
M. Roosevelt insisted upon 


ing. 

je sOuis venu pour re- 
upon 
which he balanced from foot to 
foot like one of his ancestors, on 
a cocoa tree. 

M. France—“Ah! to think you 
have come so far to look at me! 
Well, then, Monsieur, go ahead, 
look at me.”’ 

He came and stood motionless 


him 

if he should turn around, but M. 

Roosevelt did not understand. 

Now, this tale, if true, exhibits an 
extreme childishness on the part of 
Anatole France. The point, of 
course, is that the visitor could not 
make the distinction between voir, 
to see, and regarder, to look at, but 
the mistake is one that is easily 
made by a foreigner, and, anyway, 
slips of the tongue are hardly so 
ironically taken up in France, where 
the ungrammatical speech of Amer- 
icans is taken for what it is, an at- 
tempt to make one’s self understood 
and no more. 

It will be gathered that by far the 
greater portion of ‘‘Anatole France 
at Home’’ has to do with the war 
and the y of negotiation imme- 
diately after the armistice, and this 
is true. Interspersed, however, are 
@ number of chapters on other 


days of France that is cursory, 
interesting. The book as a whole is 
decidedly engrossing and though it 
may not be as important as Brous- 
son’s book of conversations at Villa 


mous, ironical, satirical, old doubter 
and, at the same time, his tempera- 
ment was threaded with a mellow 


‘whoso came in contact 
The’ real book about him has not 
been written. Perhaps he is like 
Voltaire—too big for the lmned 





pages of any single volume. 
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A Diplomat Writes. 
Of Diplomats — 


Paris. 
JULES CAMBON of the 
French Academy has pub- 
lished an interesting little 
© volume. ‘‘The Diplomat,” 
which is part of the col- 
lection “Characters of Our Time.” In 
this collection there have already ap- 
peared “The Politician,” by M. Louis 
Barthou; ‘The Priest,’ by \Mgr. 
Julien, Bishop of Arras; ‘‘The Au- 
thor,"" by M. Pierre Mille; ‘The 
Bourgeois,'" by M. Abel Hermant; 
Scientist,” by Professor 
Charles Richet, and ‘“‘The Attorney,” 
hy M. Henri-Robert, President of the 
Barristers’ Corporation. Besides, an- 
nouncement is made of the appear- 
in the near future, of “The 
Peasant,’’ 
‘The Physician,’’ by Dr. Maurice de 
Fleury; The Worker,’ by M. Al- 
bert Thomas, and “The Journalist,” 
by M. Louis Latzarus. The last- 
named wil not entirely duplicate M. 
Pierre Mille’s ‘‘Author,’’ 
some journalists are good writers, 
this is not true of all, even though 
we do not interpret the word as lib- 
erally as my janitor, who boasted of 
having a journalist-cousin. On in- 
vestigation this fellow turned. out to 
be a tramp who was selling the 
Paris-Sport (which publishes: the re- 
sults of the races) on the great 
boulevards. 

You know-M. Jules Cambon. Be- 
fore he ‘became the French Ambas- 
sador to Berlin (where he was until 
August, 1914), he had spent several 
years in Washington; and his book 
contains a number of souvenirs of 
his stay among you. He tells, par- 
ticularly, that in 1898 the French 
Government, at the request of Ma- 
drid, asked him whether he thought 
it possible for him to make some ar- 
rangement that would end the war 
between Spain and the United 
States. Thus he enjoyed the rare 
distinction of being a double Ambas- 


sador, so to speak, representing both | 


Spain and France at the same time 
for several months. It was he who 
negotiated directly with President 
McKinley and Secretary of State 
Day. They met almost daily at the 
White House; and Mr. McKinley 
there revealed himself as a’ sincere 
lover of peace. He agreed not to de- 
mand any indemnity from Spain, and 
even to allow her the sum: of $20,- 
000,000 as compensation for Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, which were 
ceded to the United States. The Ma- 
drid Government cabled to M. Jules 
Cambon its authorization, making 
him its plenipotentiary for the sign- 
ing of the agreement. Now, diplo- 
matic custom demanded that the 
signing be delayed until the arrival, 
by steamer, of the papers officially 
and formally conferring this power 
on M. Jules Cambon. -But no time 
was to be lost in putting a stop to 
the hostilities and the bloodshed. 
And Mr. Day very gallantly accepted 
the word of M. Jules Cambon, and 
signed the agreement immediately. 
On that day. says our Ambassador, 
humanity triumphed over formality. 
*,¢ 


NE of the questions he discusses 
so competently is that of pro- 
fessi 1 dipl ts as against 
those chosen from outside the pro- 
fession. In French diplomacy is 
called ‘‘la Carriére’’—the career par 
excellence. In most European coun- 
tries there is a principle that one 
must enter this career in one’s 
youth, after taking part in a compe- 
tition, and then must follow the reg- 
ular path from the modest post of an 
unsalaried attaché to the dazzling 
height of the embassy, which one 
reachés through either extraordinary 
merit or extraordinary tuck. Op- 
posed to this is the American sys- 
tem, which entrusts ambassadorial 
posts to political men of the party in 
power. 
Diplomats of the famous ‘‘Car- 





riére’’ do not like this system at all. | 
They want all the important posts, 


and even al] the petty ones, to be re- 
served for them; they want a closed 
shop. It develops, however, that M. 
Jules Cambon himself is not one of 
them, but rose in the American man- 
ner. First he had been a prefect, 
and then the Governor General of 
Algeria: It was from Algeria that 
he was sent to Washington. The 
same applies to his brother, the late 
M. Paul Cambon, who also began 
in the prefectures, but finally had 


a very successful career of twenty | 
years as French Ambassador to Lon- ; 
At present our embassies are’ 


don. 


4 preserved tõ be secretaries, council- 


by M. Henry Bordeaux; | 


for while | 


divided between professional diplo- 
mats of the European school and 
political men who have risen in the 
American way. 

M. Jules Cambon admits impar- 
tially that both systems have their 
good points. The professionals keep 
up traditions whose existence is jus- 
tified; these specialists should be 


ors and attachés. But for diplo- 
matic chiefs the important thing is a 
knowledge of and experience in 
major matters; and these qualities 
may well be developed in politics, in 
high administrative posts, or even in 
ecclestiastic dignities. 





| 


N the old France a number of 
diplomats and foreign ministers 
! were churchmen: Every one 
{knows the names of Cardinal de 
| Richelieu, Cardinal Mazarin, and 
| even Cardinal Fleury, who was the 
Prime Minister of Louis XV. Then 
there were, among others, Cardinal 
d’'Ossat, French Ambassador to 
Rome under Henrie IV; and Pare | 
Joseph, Capuchin monk, called the 
**Eminence ‘grise,"" who was the 
right hand of Richelieu. 

To a certain extent even Talley- 
rand is to be-included here. Before 
the revolution of 1789 he was Bishop 
of Autun; but he discarded the: 
mitre and the cross to re-enter civil 
life. M. Jules Camon believes that 
the Prince de Talleyrand’s theologi- 
cal apprenticeship helped him a great 
deal in his brilliant diplomatic 
career, during which he played the 
most prominent réle in the reigns of 
Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, and Louis 
Philippe. And he would have been 
a minister or ambassador under the 
Republic also, had hé not died be- 
fore 1848. He frequently changed 





J 


his party, but never his opinion, 





Jules Cambon. 
Times Wide World Photo. 


says M. Jules Cambon. He was a 
man of 1789, a modern and liberal 
spirit, entirely different from the 
Austrian Chancellor Metternich—a 
man of the old school, an obstinate 
reactionary and the organizer of the 
Holy Alliance. 

Many other portraits, anecdotes 
and opinions make M. Jules Cam- 
bon’s substantial and thorough- 
going volume a book of unusually 
great interest. He recalls the words 
of Duc Albert de Broglie, who said 
that diplomacy is still the best in- 
vention of civilization to prevent 
force from being the sole. decid- 
ing factor at international discus- 
sions. We may not yet consider 
treaties mere ‘‘scraps of paper.’’ 
M. Jules Cambon believes that his- 
tory is not just toward the diplo- 
mats, and does not pay them suffi- 
cient homage. And he cites the ex- 
ample of Vergennes, the great For- 
eign Minister of Louis XVI, who 
played a deciding role in the partici- 
pation of France in the American 
war of independence, and who de- 
serves statues as much as Lafay- 
ette and Rochambeau. 

Pau. Soupay. 





Literary Husbands 
And Wives 


Lonpon. 

N these days literary husbands 
are apt to have wives who are 
also skilled in the use of the pen. 

In some households there seems 

to have been a race IBtely as to 
which partner would be first in the 
field with an autobiography. Last 
year W. L. Courtney published ‘The 
Passing Hour,’’ and now Mrs. Court- 
ney has given us ‘‘Recollected in 
Tranquillity." H: W. Nevinson’'s 
**More Changes and Chances’’ has 
been followed by his wife’s “‘Life’s 
Fitful Fever.’ To avoid misunder- 
standings, perhaps it. would be as 
well to mention that the conflicts and 
agitations hinted at in the titles of 
the two ladies’ books were extra- 
domestic. Mrs. Sidney Webb has got 
well ahead of her husband by produc- 
ing “My Apprenticeship’’ before 
there has been any sign of his put- 
ting on the cap of memory. But she 
has breught her story only up to her 
marriage, so possibly the record of 
later days will be written in collab- 
oration, as by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Aberdeen in 
It is seldom that any important 
book of recollections escapes being 
challenged on points of fact by some 
character who figures in it or by a 
representative, if the character him- 
self has passed away, and Mrs. 
Webb's book hus met this fate. Mrs. 
Waller, a daughter of Professor Hux- 
ley, has protested against her de- 
scription of him as a melancholy 
idealist.» Such an account of her 
father she calis utterly absurd. At 
the same time Mrs. Waller takes the 
opportunity of denying Mrs. As- 
quith’s report of Huxley’s ‘“‘blas- 
phemous conversation’’ at a dinner. 
She tells us, moreover, that her fa- 
ther when asked, after this dinner, 
if he had met Margot Tennant, re- 





| An Attack 


THOBBING. By Henshaw Ward. 243 
pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $3.50. 

i — WARD, the author 
of one of the most readable 
and spontaneous of the flock 

of books about evolution, has now 
leaped into the literary palestra with 
an attack on the ‘wishful think- 
ers.’’ In selecting ‘‘Thobbing’’ as 
the title of his new volume, the man 
who wrote ‘Evolution for John 
Doe’’ went beyond the covers of 
Webster’s unabridged. ‘Thobbing"’ 
is a coined verb used by Mr. Ward 
to describe the obnoxious mental 
process, - or mental reaction, by 
which we Think without scientific 
inquisitiveness, Hold an Opinion 
because we like it, and Believe 
something not through conviction 
but through desire. 

‘“‘Thobbing’’ is described by Mr. 
Ward as a “gallery of ‘pictures,’ 
designed neither to preach a ser- 
mon nor to launch a crusade, but 
to caution the need of keeping our 
estimate of our own _ reasoning 
power under an adequate balance- 
wheel. No better illustration of the 
principle involved can be given than 
to quote from the writer's pert and 
provocative introduction: 


If you dearly love a theory, you 
are thobbing. If you are curious 
about it, you are not thobbing. 
Suppose that a sternly scientific 
man feels like fighting when an- 
other scientist announces some 
new evidence that acquired char- 
acters can be inherited. Then he 
is thobbing. If he is curious about 
new evidence, he is a non-thob- 
ber. A man can believe in ghosts 
without thobbing, or he may be a 
mighty thobber when he despises 
some alleged evidence about ghosts. 
All depends on whether he lets 
himself wish that evidence would 
prove this or that. 


From this we infer that there are 
all degrees of thobbing in the world. 
Mr. Ward quickly assures us that he 
has not yet erased his name from 
the roll. of the culpable thobbers, 
since he is ‘‘enamored of science,’’ 
while at the same time harboring 
“a strong prejudice against philoso- 
phy and formal logic.** He confesses 
a real ‘‘dread” of psychology, and 
admits that he is unable to consider 
with impartiality the argument for 





manifold “spiritual forces’’ in the 
world. 
Religious thobbing. sociological 





on “Wishful 


thobbing, ‘‘wishful thinking’’ about 
philosophy, law, war, education, 
economics all come within the elas- 
tic compass of Mr. Ward's genial 
diatribe. After the religious topic 
has been rather hastily discarded as 
“too big and fierce,"’ a confused 
mediey of ritualistic thobbing, Mr. 
Ward sets himself out to prove the 
fallacy of any “‘new psychology’’ re 
vitalizing a world crammed with pas- 
sion and prejudice. He finds Sin- 
clair’s suggestions for social allevi- 
ation fantastic, and decides that rich 
and poor have an equal measure of 
greed and cruelty, and will continue 
so ad infinitum. 

In the realm of philosophy, where, 
Mr. Ward suggests, the layman may 
approach only with a nervous cough, 
on fear of castigation, we may run 
the full diapason of intellectual dis- 
cord. Here is a Plato, whose wis- 
dom seemed sacrosanct; yet Plato’s 
tenets were not thob-proof and many 


‘of his ideas were mangled out of 


recognition by later dialecticians. 
Immanuel Kant, a gentleman of 
ethical stature, is rolled aside as a 
Philosopher actuated by much dis- 
honest thinking about will and con- 
sciousness. John Dewey, urbane 
and influential modern, is made to 
stand on Kant’s corpse but thrust 
aside a moment later for Santayana, 
whose saving grace is his engaging 
humility and distrust of all “‘moral 
philosophy.’' Hegel is both abstruse 
and unimpoftant; Fichte a curh 
broker; William James old-fash- 


ioned. So goes the merry whirl of | 


bowling over reputations. Choose) 





Thinking” 


He quotes Chancellor Bowman's 
statement, ‘‘The instructor’s hope is 
to create in each student a habit of 
clear, creative thought,’’ then asks 
just what this fulsome exhortation 
means. Where does the idea of sci- 
entific_curiosity, of the non-thobber, 
fit into the methods of pedagogy? 
**Where?”’ repeats our musketeer of 
honest thinking, and then we have 
quoted an ‘“‘inside exposé’ of the 
utter incompetence of teachers and 
the failure to grasp the difference 
between knowledge- experiments and 
mere drill. 

Little encouragement is to be 
found in the other fields which are 
rapidly surveyed by this man who 
would puncture the armor of the 
erustaceous. Economics “may be- 
come a science—if we wait a hun- 
dred years."’ Law has assumed 
much, on a flimsy base of reality; 
it is in a constant whirligig of evo- 
lution and has its full share of subtle 
thobbing. The chaos of interna- 
tional thought on the problem of 
war is even more difcouraging to 
many following the grandiloquent 
attempts of. the Bok-troupe to buy 
an effective means of universal har- 
mony. War exists in the hearts.of 
men. The most acute. clinical tap- 
pers have found no way of restoring 
health. Jingoism rides the waves 
and flares from the top of high tur- 
rets. What can result? 

So it seems that only science—‘‘the 
one activity,”” J. W. N. Sullivan 
said, ‘‘where man displays himself 
a truly rational creature,” gives the 
race more of a forthright chance to 


for yourself whom of the Old Guard | follow its nose on the paths of in- 


you wiil retain. 
least, a prickly irritant. 

Then come the psychologists, in- 
tent on a world recipe for curing | 
social ills. The Freudians leap over 
the earlier tortoises, and the be- 
haviorists over the Freudians, in a 
jolly hop-skip-jump. that leaves the 
end in doubt. 


Heads fall as — in psy- 
chology as in philosophy. It is 
‘not a case of differences as are 
common in science, but of repu- 
diafing and decapitating. * * * 
Psychology was reared as an ante- 
room to philosophy, and so re- 
mained until .fifteen years ago. 
But most modern psychologists 
laugh at philosophy. 





The pursuit is, at; quiry. Scientists have more ways 


of checking up on the recognized 
fallacy of the human intellect in 
drawing conclusions. They are, as 
a rule, more detached from chican- 
ery and less contehtious than other 
denominations. Yet Liebig, in his 
day the world’s premier chemist, 
flatly spurned the invitation of Pas- 
teur to see if germs did not actually 
cause fermentation. And today the 
scientist, we infer, who goes beyond 
the limited field of his senses, may 
get into a wild palpitation of thob- 
bing. But science has at least the 
proper method, and it .was Pasteur, 
again, who said ‘‘the cultivation of 
science in its highest expression is 
perhaps more necessary to the moral 


Mr. Ward’s arraignment of educa-} condition than to. the material pros- 


tion is perhaps more pointed than 
his lassooing of the psychologists. 


perity of a nation.” 
. Hacsey Raines. 





plied: ‘‘Yes; she is a young lady who 
talks of matters she does not under- 
stand and which it is not my habit to 
discuss at dinner tables.’’ The grow- 
ing practice of publishing serially in 
the ne pers preliminary instal- 
ments of forthcoming books of rem- 
iniscences sometimes makes it possi- 
ble for such protests to be made 
early. How L. J. Maxse, by means of 
a court injunction, blunted the edge 
of a story in which The Daily Tele- 
graph had anticipated the volume of 
Colonel House’s papers is still fresh 
in one’s memory. Sir Felix Semon, 
the eminent doctor, has been giving 
Sunday Times readers a foretaste of 
an autobiography that is to appear 
shortly in volume form. These ex- 
tracts have provoked some pungent 
comments elsewhere, with the sug- 
gestion that Sir Felix has been guilty 
of unprofessional conduct in reveal- 
ing matters that should have been 
strictly confidential between himself 
and his patients. 


°,* 

MONG other autobiographies an- 
nounced as in preparation are 
“The Enchanted Past,'’ by Mrs. | 

Godfrey Pearse, daughter of Grisi, 
the famous soprano, and Mario, the 
no less famous tenor; “Behind the 
Curtain,’’ by Henry Russell, the mu- 
sical composer and former directer at 
Covent Garden; “Soldiers and 
Statesmen,’’ by Field Marshal Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the 
General Staff in the great war: ‘‘Se- 
cret and Confidential,’’ by Brig. Gen. 
W. H. H. Waters, who headed a 
military mission to Russia during the 
same conflict; “Camp and Court,’’ 
by Major Gen. Sir Leopold Swaine, 
whose career has been largely of the 
Same type, and ‘‘Rogues and Oth- 
ers,’’ by Inspector Arrow, a well- 
known detective. It is understood 
that Lady Gregory of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, is also at work on 
her reminiscences. 

The embers of old controversies 
will be roused into flame again by 
Sir Gerald Ellison's ‘‘The Perils of 
Amateur Strategy,’’ dealing with the 
general problem of the conduct of 
war by democratic governments, 
with special reference to the attack 
on the Dardanelles. Its-author was 
on the H. Q. Staff of the Mediterra- 
nean Expeditionary Force in 1915. H. 
W. Wilson's ‘‘Battleships in Action’’ 
will review all the naval engage- 
ments of the last thirty years, and ~ 
its second volume, occupied entirely 
with the World War, will seek to 
tell “all the truth.about the Battle 
of Jutland."’ V. W. Germains is 
making good progress with his ‘“‘His- 
tory of the Kitchener Armies,”’ but 
it is not likely to be ready until Sep- - 
tember. Messrs. Faber & Gwyer will 
issue shortly an English rendering of 
the ex-Crown Prince's book on war 
guilt, under the title “I Seek the 
Truth.” 

*,* 

HITHERTO unpublished poem 
by Sir Walter Scott, in the style 
of ““Marmion,”’ has been discov- 

ered lately.—H. M. Tomlinson is 
writing his first novel, a story of 
adventure to appear in the Fall.— 
The collecting of well- designed book 
jackets is ga lar hobby. 
At least one London publisher is pre- 
pared to sell for a few pence the 
jackets without their contents.—A 
battle of scholars may be expected 
to follow the publication by the Ox- 
ford Press of Professor Rostovtzeff’s 
“The Early Roman Empire: Social 
and Economic Development."’ It is 
reported to undermine Gibbon's “‘De- 
cline and Fall’’ and to dissolve 
Mommsen’s view of the Roman prov- 
inces.—Roger Fry, the painter and 
art critic, and A. E. Lowe, reader ip 
paleography at Oxford, have collab- 
orated in. preparing a historical dis- 
cussion of ‘‘English Handwriting.’’—- 
Jack McLaren, the adventurous Aus- 
tralian pi , will publish shortly a 
volume of verses written in pidgin 
English and entitled “Songs of 2 
Fuzzy-Top.”—C. J. Sisson’s ‘“‘Shake- 
speare in India’’ gives a curious ac- 
count of the adaptation of the plays 
in the vernacular theatres of Bom- 
bay. In “‘Macheth,”’’ for instance, 
not only are Macduff and Banquo 
run into a single character, but there 
is introduced a comic sub-plot, which 
has no connection whatever with the 
original plot.—In a review of. Unter- 
meyer’s “Modern American Poetry’’ 
J. C. Squire declares that, both in 
prose and in verse, there is more in- 
teresting work being done in Amer- 
ita today than at any time since the 
great New England period. 
Herrert W. Hor iss. 
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Why We Behave Like 
AMHuman Beings 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph.D. LL.D. 


e 
Formerly Curator of Anthropology, Field Musswm and Associate 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 














UDACIOUS, revolutionary, unconventional—this hook is verbal 
lightning. In the living language of the present day it presents 

the twentieth century’s answer to the oldest and most important ques- 
tion in the world: “How Can Man Be Happy?” This book is re-vital- 
izing the thinking of the nation. It can not be neglected or ignored. 


“One of the most re- Le reception has been unparalleled. Critics and scientists, editors and educators, 
clergymen and writers have broadcast their enthusiasm. But more—the men and women 
who are most closely in touch with the reading pref of America—the BOOKSELLERS 
—testify to the unprecedented interest oeueid tor Te Dorsey’s epochal volume. 


Seldom, if ever, have the booksellers expressed such enthusiasm about a 
book as is evidenced in these excerpts froin recent letters: 


our store it has not outsold practi- this tabloid College Course, and told ia 
all non-fiction books, has gone far as entertaining 2s go afte ee 


of many of the ing novels, with have iedcalf, Scrantom’s, 
but very few poh a ig —— — New York. 








several others.”— Guy R. Turner, Doubleday, “The average educated man will find tre- ; * 
i mendous stimulus in this work.” — R. LAURENCE STALLINGS 
Page Book Shop, St. Louis, Mo. : Charles 











Los Angeles, Calif. jc Bees 
Pieces Od oc eee ee eee ee “I am delighted to report a record run on "The * delightful 
seven years.”—B. Prager, Sanger Bros., Dallas, this truly meritorious work. It certainly be- reading the season. 
Texas. hooves us booksellers to extend our thanks Worth the complete 
“ama sn the pe momens vig SGDETT eect chery works ofa doatn anal 
is going ve erptinate Si sees 06 ES ing public with clear conscience and wich tical novelists.” 

San 















“A best seller which is decidedly worth — 
while.”— H. V. Korner, Korner & Wood Ce., 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 


Dr. JOHN B. 
WATSON 
“Fascinates me... 





Focuses for the book to Schelrens en be . What we owe to our human telligence.... The overwhelming importance of the 
first time the clear Giltay, Amsterdam. I and otherwise....The nature Love, fear, first five years of life. ... Wasted, misspent energy in 
of science on have told them if they hate and hunger, themost powerful forces in human _life....How habits can kill happiness....The dark 
ering Organic unit will translate andpub- Sv Se athe way they behare ny cherelt comes trues. Muddy purty... Why oame 
* * X and the way comes eee purity.... some 

we call maa. lish the book iaDutch. Recent discoveries about the mind....How thought people are children emotionally all their lives... 
. is changed into action....Thedisturbing discoveries | Why our dre etim hocking ....Emo- 

PROF. H. M. PARSHLEY of Dr. Freud. ...The chemical basis of life....Intel- tion at work in politics, religion, business....Why 

(iz New York Herald Tribune) —— — ae a may Anh sma on te ch wag 

oe ; paychology, quack nostrums and scientific states what causes them basis of char- 

“Truth as nearly universal, lasting and sana- mechanics of the human dynamo, acter and personality... -»- The goal of cre- 
tive as man Can get at. why and how it runs....Glands, what we actually ative evolution.... What the future may hold for man. 
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the children, for the most part irre- 
pressibly wayward and wanton, with 
whom we have already been made 
familiar. There are those in their 
adolescent years who are more wan- 
ton still. The period of gestation of 
the child first born after marriage 
is invariably far shorter than the 
physiologically allotted span; and 
frequently the matter of the mar- 
~Fiage has been neglected entirely. 
And all this village life, with its 
pathos and its humor, is calmly and 
dispassionately etched against the 
ever-alluring background of the 
English countryside. Indeed, so 
suitly do light and shade blend into 
each other that all seems involved in 
a mist of enchantment. 

The censorious would find much to 
criticize: but to the reader who sees 
the fine artistry of Powys’s work 
these people of his villages seem 
strangely devoid of wickedness. His 
Peasants are as pl I 
tal‘-as the rams and the bulls they 
turn out into the pastures. The au- 
thor says in effect: Here is my vil- 
lage; I show you life as it goes on; 
do not try to interpret or to criti- 
cize; the tragedies are not so tragic 
as they seem; these are simple folk, 
and if from a sophisticated or a puri- 
tanie point of view they seem wanton 
and wayward they are no more to be 
judged by such standards than the 
hare which scuttles through the 
weeds, or, indeed, the weeds them- 
selves. 

The question is, of course, as 
Powys the right to demand so 
much? When we came upon his 
first story we accepted his people 
and their doings at his valuation, 
and were willing to subscribe to his 
theory of nonresponsibility. But 
the author's continued insistence on 
the doctrine raises doubts. So long 
as Powys’s peasants are to be re- 
garded as non-moral then the gla- 
mour of the idyll remains; but the 
moment that is questioned they are 
seen to be brutish and sordid, drivel- 
ing idiots, each and every one ob- 
jects of disgust, and the wayward 
and violated maidens objects of pity. 
Thus we have walked in a circle and 
are back at the starting point, for 
if Powys’s characters are true de- 
pictions then the enchanting mist he 
easts around them is the mist of 
falseness. We make no attempt to 
answer the question, leaving the 
matter to the reader to decide for 
himself. 





AT SALONIKI 
GOD AND TONY HEWITT. By 
Albert Kinross. Boston: The 


Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 
ERE seems to he a singular 
conviction on the part of some 
novelists that the only obliga- 

tions in connection with a book 
should be assumed by the reader. 
The author himself may be as in- 
direct, as vague or as discursive as 
he pleases; he may introduce his 
characters with the most casual care- 
lessness, or even jerk them abruptly 
on to the scene without any intro- 
duction at all; he may not take the 
trouble to provide himself with a 
plot, or else may make it a patch- 
work affair composed of miscella- 
neous unrelated oddities; he may go 
to no pains at all to be interesting, 
-and may turn even potentially en- 
tertaining situations into a dull reci- 
tation; and yet all the while he will 
expect the reader to follow him, tc 
give every page its full attention, 
and to supply that patience and that 


* care which the author did not mani- 


fest in the composition of the book. 
These reflections apply in partic- 
ular to “God and Tony Hewitt,” 
which, to be sure, is no worse an 
offender than scores of other books 
that might be listed any season, but 
which none the less is typical pf the 


“modern practice of throwing the chief 


burden of a story upon the shoulders 
of the uncomplaining reader. This 


- novel tells a tale that might have 


been interesting, but is not; it de- 
scribes characters that might have 
been vital, but are not; it adum- 
brates a spiritual transformation that 
could have been profoundly moving, 
but instead is merely vague and un- 
convincing. Even a scene that might 
have been gallantly adventurous— 
the torpedoing of a transport during 
the war—is about the tumest affair 
that the present reviewer has en- 
countered in many months; and in 
general the story proceeds so halt- 
ingly and with such pointless digres- 
sions that it is an effort for the 
reader to keep his eyes upon the 


- printed page. 


- briefly. 


The plot may be outlined very 
Captain Tony Hewitt, a 
member of the British Saloniki force 





in 1917, is attracted by Vi Carter, a 
woman surgeon whom he has known 
since childhood. Returning home on 
leave, he sees how selfish and gen- 
erally worthless is his wife, and also 
how unworthy is the man to whom 
Vi is engaged; and, upon his reap- 
pearance at Saloniki, he and Vi de- 
cide to readjust their lives regardless 
of previous entanglements. That is 
all there is to the story—no more, no 
less; and, to vitalize this somewhat 
threadbare theme, the author ends 
by preaching the doctrine of the ulti- 
mate emergence of the right: 

He had asked and it had been 
given; yet not in any manner that 
human _ foresight might have 
planned. * * * Out of the ashes 
of failure, out of the sweat and 
burden of despair, bloomed sud- 
den, unhoped Aprils and dawns 
that broke with a new light. 


STUDY IN FANATICISM 

DEMIGODS. By John Biggs Jr. 230 
pp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. 


T's. new novel by John Biggs 
Jr. is fantastic, obscure, sen- 
sational, and sometimes bril.« 
lant. It is quite unconventional in 
pattern. It is impressionistic—prob- 
ably, rest-impressionistic is better— 
in its manner of treating eccentric 
cheracters. These characters act 
for the most part upon inspiration, 
the motivation of which is strange 
and cloaked with mysticism, and 
which impinges on abnormal forces. 
They are beyond the touch of reason. 
The life of the visionary, John Gault, 
is a passion-ridden phantasmagoria. 

“Demigods’’ mirrors the. behavior 
and aspiration of a man whose 
ezoism is such that he believes him- 
self singled out for the leadership of 
a great host to the heavenly Father. 
In his point of view is sharply re- 
vealed the difficulty, the futility, of 
any rational person having social 
traffic with a man so obsessed. Such 
is John Gault, a madman, whose 
tortured soul makes him a demigod 
and weakling whose very strength 
is his own destruction. « 

John Gault isn't born at the be- 
ginning of the novel. We are intro- 
duced to his father, Hosea Gault, 
who is the leader of an obscure 
religious sect, the Dunkards. The 
wanderings of this little group, the 
passionate dominance of Hosea, and. 
the settlement of Boontown, in a gulf 
of the Presidential Range in New 
Hampshire, is set forth with much 
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seenic description and religi ex- 
hortation. John Gault was born of 
a love match between the prophet of. 
the Dunkards and sixteen-year-old 
Aurora Merton. “Their marriage 
came to pass within a month.” Thus, 
John became the. prophetical sec- 
ond. advent of the blood of Hosea 
Gault. The Dunkards, assembled 
for the occasion, rejoiced at the birth, 
of a successor to Hosea. 

This narrative of Hosea somewhat 
foreshadows the future of John, de- 
finitely fixes his heredity, and helps 
to make his life believable to the 
reader. Before, however, John is a 
grown man, he acts a more conven- 
tional réle, and, after an act of-vio- 
lence, in the prodigal manner runs 
away to see the world. This incident 
is accompanied by an emotionally 
chronicled account of his escape, 
his trek down the mountains, all of 
which is quite glamourous, but hardly 
clarifies his motif, which js be- 
fuddied, 

John is a man at home with chaos. 
The civilized world is alien to him. 
Because he is at home with‘ chaos, 
he is drawn to men of his nature, 
and makes his way where others 
wouldn’t even dare to intrude. His 
individuality at first is ignorant of 
the ways of civilized life—for shortly 
after his arrival in Philadelphia he 
attempts to carry a dance girl right 
off the stage—and though later he 
becomes the newspaper owner of a 
syndicate of papers his ways are 
hardly those of the usual norm: 

To John Gault came the will to 
power. It came to him without re- 
silience or restraint. He is taken 
witha religious frenzy and-like his 
father would lead the people to his 
vision. 

This effort of John brought him 
to jail and his sanity was ques- 
tioned. Later, he attained great, 
wealth. He keeps a mistress. He 
b a gr vain figure. He 
throws over his mistress and at- 
tempts to win a cold, beautiful wo- 
man. He neglects his business and 
runs for Governor of his State and 
is overwhelmingly defeated. With- 
out any effort to save his wealth, he 
takes to the open road with several 
other half-cracked fanatics. To prove 


( Continued on Page 22) 














All Over the World Travel- 

ing Americans Are Ab- 

sorbing Keyserling’s Pro- 
found Wisdom. 


Than Two 


RABIN- - 
DRANATH 
TAGORE: 
“Agreat book, 
introducing 
for the first 


sophical illumi- 

nation. The Travel 
Diary has come to - 
us like a streak of . 
sunlight—-a unique 
book sh 


intellectual freedom.” 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY: 


books fcr a modern man.” 





“One: of the few necessary 





The Best Selling Travel Book for More 


Seasons — 


--- Keyserling’s --- 







Philosopher 


738 pages of amazingly 
brilliant and penetrating 
insight into civilizations 
and states of souls. 








6th Printing 
2 vols. - $10.00 















"DEAN INGE: 
“A really profound and 
1 book.” 


There Is No Better 

Steamer Gift for the Idle 

Hours of Your Thoughtful 
Friends. 












KUNO 
FRANCKE: 
“With a 
truly Pro- 
tean versatil- 
ity and power. 
of adaptation, 
Keyserling en- 
ters into the spirit- 

life of yond 
racial type wi 
which he comes in 
contact.” 






GLENN FRANK: 

“The publication of this 
diary is a spiritual event 

of national importance.” 
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Your Biography, Dear Sir and Madam, is a 
Thumping Success! Three Large Printings! 


— 


Perhaps you weren't aware that the story of your life had been 
written. But if you have the good fortune to be 35 of more, 
you will recognize in this book the story of your life as you 
were living it twenty-five yeats ago. And it is— 


-—one of the most widely ptaised books in years! 





PEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEET EET EEE EEE 


Wm. Allen White says: 
A delicious book . . . So genuine 
that it restores youth.. . . The reader 
in his forties, or fifties, or sixties who 
goes into this book takes a joyful 
souse into. the fountain of youth.” 
(Saturday Review of Literature). 


Albert J. Beveridge: | 

“Mr. Sullivan has created some- 
thing new in literature . . . I cannot 
say too much of this worth-while 
volume. Nobody who wishes to know 
what has happened in America during 
the last thirty years 
can afford to be with- 
out it.”’ 


Stuart 
Sherman: 


**Mark Sullivan’s 
book has delighted 
me from the title to 
the last line on page 
602 . . . Since I have 
read Mark Sullivan's” 
book I envy old men 
no more. I, too, have 
had a majestic life. . . 
It is my past, it is 2 
The right way 


your past, it is our : 
times.” (New York hed shéns a 
Herald-Tribune.) century. 

' Harry Hansen: 


Here Mr. Sullivan has spread out a 
gloriouscollection of data on our past. 
You throw up your hands in amaze- 
ment and decide that it is all the 
fabrie of a dream. But it happened.” 
(Chicago News.) 






Edmund Pearson says: 
“I have had to carry the book around with me under the cover of my coat, 


since every one who has got a glimpse of it has tried to wrest it from me... 
A book which I have been reading with continual delight."" (The Outlook.) 


CHORTS 


“Jost them that you sew me She 





Copyright MDCCCXCV, by Howley, Haviland Co. 


Mark Sullivan’s 


OUR TIMES: 


THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY 


“Deserves ten million readers” 
—Detroit Saturday Night 
610 pages 213 illustrations 


PEEEE$$44466666446664644464 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


eta a en ala! 


youn book sweet Co Ge mk Offs M-q-de em 


Copyright MDCCCXCI, by T. B. Harms & Co, 
‘On a bicycle built 
for two at the tern 
of the century. 


Fanny Butcher: 


“* ‘Our Times’ is one of the most fascinating books that have 


. happened for a long time . . ; Mr. Sullivan has the most thrill- 


ing story in the world to tell . . . so alluring that unless you have a stronger 
will than I, you'll be sitting up all hours of the night over it. . . I wouldn't 
miss ‘Our Times’ for anything." (Chicago Tribune.) 


Charles Dana Gibson: 
MNe book is a very entertaining and useful volume and no one could have 
done it better than Sullivan.” 


“Our Times: The Tarn of the Century"’ is on 
sale at bookstores all over the country. $5.00, 











A in che hearts of the reading public." 
—Choelend 


Calvin Coolidge 
‘ust Before ti 
‘arn of the Century 


Julian © 
Street says: 

“Valuable beyond price. .. Makes 
better reading than most novels. I 
have never read a book that so viv- 
idly called back the details of that 
strange life we led in the golden nine- 
ties . . . It’s one grand book.”* 


Robert L. Duffus: 


“He is a guide whom no one eager 
to understand his own time can afford 
to overlook. He is gathering together 
the raw material 
of a period as im- 
portant as that of 
the Renaissance or 
the Crusades, and he 
is the first man who 
has done this par- 
ticular thing in 
America. The result 
may not be history 
in the traditional 
sense, but — which 
may be better—it is 
admirable journal- 


The wrong way ism."’ (N 

to bold skerts at : C ow York 
the turn of the Times.) 

century 


As a bird's-eye view of a most interesting 
era it could hardly be improved upon." 
—Christian Science Monitor, 





“Here there is packed into six hundred amply - 


illustrated pages the material for.a thousand 
novels . . . A panorama of absorbing interest, 
and a folk book of the first magnitude.“ 

" —Providence Journal. 


“Few books . . . will find such a warm spot 
Times. 


“Accounts of ‘events that maybe you can 
remember and maybe you can’t. Just have a gc 
at it and see.""—Milwaukee Journal. 


“Ie is hardly likely that any book of the 
season will surpass in potential value for the 
average reader this wise and amusing story of a 
bygone era.”""—Kansas City Journal-Post. 


All thie raciness of a fresh news story... 
No American who is of age ¢an read it or even 
glance through the book without stumbling 
upon something that will catch his eye and 
then hold-his attention.’'"—Boston Transcript. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 


‘‘Winter Wheat.’’ 
John Adcock. 


Almey 8t. 
(George H. Doran 


Masterman. (E. P. Dutton a 


' NON-FICTION. 


**Moods, Cadenced and De- 
claimed,’’ Theodore Dreiser. 
(Boni & Liveright.) : 

“‘Nomad’s Land,’ Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. (George H. Doran 
Company.) 

‘Principles of Physical Optics,”’ 
Ernst Mach. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) 

“Poems of. E. E. Cummings,” 
E. E. Cummings. (Boni & Live- 
right.) 

“A History of Spiritualism,"’ A. 
Conan Doyle. (George H. Doran 
Company.) 











HE Roycrofters at their shops 
in East Aurora have brought 
out a handsome memorial 
edition of Elbert Hubbard’s 
fi “A M to Gar- 

cia.” It consists of photographic 
reproductions of the original manu- 
script, om Imperial Japan vellum, 
the whole enclosed in a beautiful 
leather portfolio. Each portfolio 
contains also a portrait of Elbert 
Hubbard and several pages of type- 
written manuscript, corrected in his 
own handwriting, their genuineness 
attested by Elbert Hubbard 2d. The 
edition is limited to 495 copies and 
the price is $25 per copy. 








The Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, has published for 
the Carnegie Endowment for Intey- 
national Peace a three-volume work 
entitled ‘‘Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the United States Concerning the 
Independence of the Latin-American 
Nations,’’ selected and arranged by 
William R. Manning, Ph. D., of the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, 
Department of State. The docu- 
ments inctuded date almost ex- 
clusively from the years 1810-1830, 
and most of thein have not pre- 
viously been published. The editor 
has endeavored to include all docu- 
ments which have any historical 
value, and when in doubt has pre- 
ggg gga ———— 
sion. The collating and editing of 
such enormous quantities of material 
as it was necessary to examine was 

task 


Endowment. The value of the work 
to historians and students of Latin- 
American affairs can hardly be over- 
estimated. 





The subject of Dr. J. G. Carter 
Troop’s free lecture at the Hotel 
Majestic this afternoon at 3:30 will 
be ‘‘Disraeli and Gladstone,’’ by D. 
C. Somervell and ‘‘Disraeli, Alien 
Patriot,’" by E. T. Raymond, both 
published: by the George H. Doran 
Company. This will be Dr. Troop’s 
last leeture in this series for the 
present. season. He will lecture once 
u week for the next month at Galen 
Hall, Atlantic City. 





‘Is God's Word?’’ an inquiry 
into the authority of the Testaments, 
by Joseph Wheless, published origin- 
ally by The Wheless Publishers, 
New York, has been taken ‘over by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and will be 
issued under the imprint of that 
firm. 





The Child Study Association of 
America has prepared for the Camp 
Association a pamphiet 
entitled ‘‘Summer Reading for Chil- 
dren.’" The books listed in it are for 
children from 8 to 14 years of age 
and are classified according to ages 


reference books, plays for children, 
poetry and old favorites in good 
editions. 


Two new volumes have just been | 


added to the Ronald Aeronautic 
Library published by the Ronald 
Press. “Balloon and Airship 
Gases,’’ by Colonel C. deF. Chandler 
and Lieutenant Walter 8. Diehl 
(U. 8. N.), is a manual of informa- 
tion on the production, handling and 


storage of gases. Besides describ- 
ing the hydrogen and coal-gas proc- 
esses, it contains a chapter on he- 
lium. ‘‘Aircraft Instruments,”’ by 
Herbert N. Eaton and six other spe- 
fcialists of the Aeronautic Instru- 


makes and types of instruments— 
practically every kind in use today. 
The first volume of this series, 
**Aeronautical Meteorology,’’ by Wiil- 
ls Ray Gregg. was published last 
October. Other volumes are in prep- 
aration. 





William Beebe’s ‘“‘Arcturus Adven- 
ture,” publication of which has sev- 





In a review of Robert Herrick’s 
“Chimes in THe New YorK Times 
Book Review for May 2, reference 


author of ‘‘Unieaven Bread.’’ This 
is a double error. The title should 
be *‘Unleavened Bread,’’ and the au- 
thor of that novel is not Robert Her- 
rick, but Robert Grant. 





The title of C. E. Scoggins’s new 
book, previously announced as 
“Once Upon a Time,’ has been 
changed to ‘‘The Red Gods Call.’’ 
The title is taken from Kipling’s 
‘““Fhe Feet of the Young Men.’’ The 
book will be published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 





Lilian Eichler, author of ‘‘Book of 
Etiquette” and “The Customs of 
Mankind,” is broadcasting from Sta- 
tion WGBS every Monday afternoon 
from 3:20 to 3:30. Her subject is 
‘‘Well-Bred Engfish."’ Her - book 
bearing the same title will Le pub- 
lished in the Fall by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 





Sax Rohmer, author of ‘‘Fu Man- 
chu,”’ Bat Wing’’ and other thril- 
lers, recently paid a visit to his 
American publishers, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Speaking of his early 
literary experiences, he said that his 
first short story, ‘‘The Man in the 
White Hat,’ written during his early 
school days, was rejected by every 
periodical published in Great Britain. 
The young author conceived the 
idea of getting together a complete 
collection of these harbingers of de- 
feat, and at the age of 19 he had 
one wall of his den papered with a 
design made up of editorial regrets. 
It is not upon record that Mr. 
Rohmer has made any recent addi- 
tions to his collection. 





Sinclair Lewis, as you know, has 
yvefused the Pulitzer Prize for his 
**Arrowsmith.” From his 


we gather that it isn’t the money he 
doesn’t care for, it’s the principle of 
the thing. 





For light Summer reading we 
recommend ‘‘Riemannian Geome- 
try,” published by the Princeton 
University Press. Here is a gem 
from it which we find quoted in the 
May .Princeton University Press 
Almanac under the heading: 

A Wise-Crack BY THE DEAN 

“In a flat space of n dimensions 
any orthogonal ennyple of non-null 
directions at a point are tangent to 
the curves of intersection of the 
hypersurfaces of an n-tuply or- 
thognal system.’’—Luther Pfahler 
Eisenhart, in Riemannian Geometry. 


Sylvia Townsend Warner, author 
of “Lolly Willowes or the Loving 
Huntsman,”’ published by the Viking 
Press, is a niece of Arthur Machen. 
Not that is matters particulary, but 
we seem to remember hearing some- 
body ask ‘‘Who is Sylvia?’”’ 





“The Music of the Spheres: A 
Nature Lover’s Astronomy,’’ pre- 
viously announced for earlier publi- 
cation by the Macmillan Company, 
is now definitely scheduled for May 
25. The author, Florence Armstrong 
Grondal, is the wife of Professor 
Bror Grondal of the College of For- 
estry, University of Michigan. - 





Early in June, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
will publish in their Oriental Series 
“‘Women, in Ancient India,’’ by 
Clatisse Bader, and ‘‘Arabian Medi- 
cine,” by Donald Campbell. The lat- 
ter work is in two volumes and deals 
chiefly with the influence of Arabian 





medicine upon medieval Europe. 











is made to Mr. Herrick as being the | 








WALTER DE LA MARE’S 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


The Wharf, The Nap, Missing, Disil- 
lusioned—these are some of the arresting 
titles. Their warm humanity is going to 
be a revelation to the many who know 
only this writer’s other world of eerie 
invention. Read of Mr. Kempe, and his 


Alfred A. Knopf NEw York 730 Fifth — 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


Latest Book 


and Other Stories 


preparation to commit murder in order 
to demonstrate the immortality of the 
soul; of the airy disappearance of. 
Miss Dutton; of the te bitter 
Virginian 6n an abaondoned railway 
track; and other fascinating tales that mix 
psychology with Stevensonian romance, 


$2.50 Everywhere. 


AMERICAN MBRCURY 
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Drawings and Books by Joseph Pennell 


These editions are limited and it is unlikely that the books will be reprinted in their 
present form on account of the death of the author 


LONDON 
“Se 
Sidney Dark 


“Made superlatively good by 
Joseph Pennell’s beautiful draw- 
ings.” — The Outlook. 


“Mr. Pennell’s filty-five draw- 


_ ings are unalloyed delight.” — 


London Times. 


‘Strange beauty... which Mr. 
Pennell has known how to un- 





ETCHERS 
and 
ETCHINGS 


“An excellent bit of book 
workmanship.” — Boston Tran- 
script. : 


“The time is coming when Mr. 
Pennell’s book will be consider 


ed the most i k on 
the subject of etching.” — Balti- 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTSMEN 


“To the art student, this 
lating material.’ 


pad — To the lover of illustrated books. it offers a wealth of enjoyable and 
*—The New York T: 


~atieeriea tick siden: Mash sir penis adenine 


— International Studio 


“Pennell makes a "Golden Treasury’ of the lyrics of line.” — New York Herald: 
Rinsing ta wale for his comment but for the excellent reproductions of all sorts of historic enaravines and — — 


New York Boston Chicago 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


tice $25.00 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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xo _Treland at its finest” 
Kinsey in Phila. Record 
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— England’s Now you Can learn to speak French | | 


with yourself? ; ©) the way theGrench peak it- < 
=~=-~~—| Dilemma (mes Fre : a 


Have you a hole-proof memory? 
( Continued from Page 1) 


Therefore, the adoption of any 
means tending to increase the pro- 
ductivity per capita will increase 
the national wealth. 

Secretary Hoover’s report of the 
Department of Commerce is quoted 
to prove the point. The authors cite 
figures from it which show that 





Are you having trouble with bad 
habits? 
At last there is a really scientific 


to recommend 
to my friends and lecture audi- 
ences. 





INCREASING wages in this country have been sub- on J 

stantially increased during the past * 

PERSONAL five years while prices have actually ‘ 
gone down—making, for labor, a- 
EFFICIENCY double gain. But the reverse has 
By ROMALD A, LAIRD been true of Great Britain. Wages 


there have been drastically reduced, 
and while prices have also gone 


Written Py easily understood ‘ 
ls, Common sense book | down, they have not declined as far— * 


Engl 
will really hel Improve yourself. 
& Soa oan mental mechan. 





Fe polish pone —* -}|a double economic loss for the Brit- = ei * — — * 
where. "Packed full of interesting ex-| sh workingman, th America —th 1 ethod 
The, feet Seyi Se | “Three other principles of easer im. | OF the first time in —the True M 

apply.” — — for $3.00. portance, failure to recognize which 


European method—the method. created and 
perfected by the great house of Hugo, publishers 


have been a handicap for the British, 
the authors have found at the root 
of America’s prosperity. 


HEN you take that trip abroad, will for- 
eigners be able to understand your 


Start NOW To Se DIFFERENT 





anaes heehee, iia einnsieie-aai oi etait French? Will you be able to understand of language text books which are world-famous, 

49 East Sind St, Now York, W. v. ae in large e, dependent upon them? It is a well-known fact that conversa- and conductors of language institutes which are 
amination ‘and approvel one copy of INCHEASING @ strict adherence to the policy of |tional French is rarely learned in American known all over Europe. . 
nia mtg eae aloe gan ce schools. And yet it is a very simple matter to 


From this wonderful background of linguistic 
experience, the Hugos have evolved a method of 
teaching French that is recognized everywhere 


It is better that labor should be 
rewarded by wages: bearing some 
relation to output rather than by a 
fixed wage. * * * 


learn to speak everyday French, fluently and 
correctly, if you learn it by the right method. 


— A than exthones of ténth beter . _ as simple, efficient and authoritative. To intro-_ 
— competing, firms should be advo- Famous for Generations duce it in this country, an amazingly liberal 
pre 3 : 
—— -| “164s important that every poasi. And now you can learn French by the true offer is made. . 
pu, bie attention should be given to the 


welfare of employes. 


A book like this suffers, of course, 
from oversimplification. All Ameri- 
can business men have not the genius 
‘of Henry Ford. The Passaic strike 
has been a reminder that wages are 
often far from satisfactory to. the 
American workingman and that in- 
dustrial disputes in this country are 
not a thing of the past. Next year 
the same issues are due to be raised 
in the bituminous coal industry here 
that lie at the root of the British coal 


Hucos Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 
24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


You will never realize how easy it 
is to learn to speak French correctly 
until you have started on this course! 
For, in just a few weeks’ time, you 
will be able to express yourself readily 
in idiomatic, conversational French. 











' acquire facility in the use of this 


. see for yourself how easy it is to learn 
charming language. 


French by this famous European 
method. To all who enroll now we 
will also give a French dictionary of 
45,000 words, absolutely free. Don’t 
run the risk of missing this remark- 
able opportunity. You need send no 
money; there is nothing to pay .on 


Complete Course for Only 
$12.00 if you Act Quickly! 
Hugo’s Language Institute of Lon- 
don has now authorized us to offer 
their complete course of twenty-four 
lessons at the astonishingly low price 


In the famous Hugo “‘At-Sight” 
method, there are no rules and tire- 


strike. On the other hand, all British 
employers are not as old-fashioned 
as the reader might think. Lord 


some verb lists to learn. You start 
with easy French sentences. 


of $12.00, payable on the convenient 
terms of only $2.00 a month. 


delivery. Mail the coupon 


OW * 


Leverhulme, for example, was the Free Examination 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
t F-25 





mcdern, progressive capitalist par| You will be delighted with the in- The coupon below will bring you —— tales bf. ees 

excellence, and was known as such | genious plan for learning pronuncia- the complete course to examine free. Language Institute of London) 

————— But, by and large, tion, which will soon enable you to Without risk or obligation you can Garden City, New York 
‘the picture is undoubtedly correct. 

And merely as a thumbnail summary FRE Usef ul F rench 

of the principles of progressive in- CT Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-25 

dustrialism in the United States it is ; *— DI IONARY (American Representatives of Huge’s Language 

both stimulating and suggestive. containing 45,000 words Institute of London), Garden City, New York. 





° Charmingly bound in Venetian red semi- Guekinieen : |S que Supseasted ‘te teacning to qpnek 
Dean Briggs, Leader flexible cloth, with dainty gilt decorations — ee an Wain beens | cat aan 


of Youth 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 


and lettering, this French-English and 
English-French dictionary of nearly 300 


return the courge or send you $2.00 at that time 
and $2.00 each month thereafter until a total of 
$12.00 has been paid. am also to receive the 
French dictionary of 45,000 words without addi- 


/ 
O Santee 











pages contains approximately 45,000 tional eost. 
Spring, until the automobile drove words. Size 44%x6%x % in. Yours, 
C Qsther Forbes\; — vel ge IE mg Pom oe bsolutely free, when y Il for th 
° was seen almost daily astride one or absolutely free, when you enro' or the 5a 5 nok 6G sds anab ata ————— ae 
another of his mounts, headed for famous Hugo “French-At-Sight” course 
: H i TORS 2. ccc cc cere cccsscvescccesereecoscovcee 
“Gay, fresh, captivating.” the path about Fresh Pond or on Mail the coupon NOW and receive the com- Aa . vee 
—New York Timea, his way toward the hills of Arling- plete Hugo course and this dictionary for 
4* ton or Belmont. Sere CUF.ccsrevsccscecceecsive Btate. 22.005 .secces 
Amusing, penetrating, Reference has already been made free examination. 
lucid.’ —New York Sun. to Dean Briggs’s book of charades; ey s cand sh adie dds esknt ie = 





yet the dean did not confine his 
poetic powers to the light task of 
posing p ] in rhyme. But 
for the many academic duties which 
left him little or no time for com. 
position, Dean Briggs would doubt- 
less be known as one of America’s 
poets of note. -He combined sureness 
of metric touch with a lofty mind, 
and when occasion permitted the 
exercise of his talents he turned out 
poetry of a high order. A review of 
the biography of this quiet and great 
man can come to no more fitting 
close than by giving one stanza from 
Dean Briggs’s Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, with the line at the end which 
so exactly expressés the dean him- 
self, although his modesty would 
never allow him to turn it to him- 
self, even should the thought occur 
to him. 
From the North, from the South, 
from the Fast, from the West 
They come, to be born again; 
To the North, to the South, to the 
East, to the West 
They go, to prove them men. 
In the field, at the desk, at the 
court, in the mart, 
With the joy in their eyes and 
the fire in their heart, 
To struggle, to strive, to obey, to 
command, 
To work, and to leaven the land. 


| Sophia Cleugh (Mrs. Dennis 
Cleugh) writes from London to her 
publishers, the Macmillan Company, 
that her first novel, ‘‘Matilda, Gov- 
erness of the English,”’ is being 
translated into Swedish, and her lat- 
est tale, ‘‘Ernestine Sophie,’’ has 
been taken by the Shuberts for a 
musical comedy. 








“Turned with a light, deft 
touch.”.. New York Worid. 
““Diverting.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


“Wholly alive.” 














ton Heraid. 
At all bookstores $2.00 
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THE BAT 


A Novel from the Play fy 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
& AVERY HOPWOOD 
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United States during the wild and 
woolly ’Seventies. By the author 
of Uncommon Americans. $3.50 








Where to go, where to stop, where 
to eat, what to see, how to be com- 
fortable, how to save time, the cost 
of living and traveling all in this 
unique guide to Western 

_ * 68 charts, g2.50- 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
HOW BRITAIN IS GOVBRNED. By 
Kate A. Preface 


, B. A. 
by Haldane of 96 
pp. New York: People’s Insti- 
e Company. $1. 


HE salient features in the con- 
stitutional system of Great 
Britain are here explained. The 

British Constitution is largely un- 
written; it is.undefined, elastic, al- 
ways undergoing modification. To 
understand its workings today one 
must understand the theories of gov- 
ernment in the days of the Stuarts 
and the Tudors. Miss Rosenberg 
brings to her survey a knowledge of 
both the past and the present. In 


might spend ‘hours, even days, 
searching for elsewhere. In his pref- 
ace Vi t Haldane praises her for 








| oS Confessions 


Cf JOHN — 


cheerful, gusty narrative—fall 
of rowdiness of tone and anecdote. 
— Alexander Woollcott in N.Y. 
World. Elaborately Illustrated, 


$2.50 





Rosalie + vans 
- Lerrers fo Mexico 
It reads like the wildest romance. 
Only 2 Dumas could conceive fic- 
tion that equaled it. No modem 
spinner.of adventure stories has ever 
it in thrills. — 
‘Gertrude Atherton in International 
Book Review. Illustrated, $5.00 





By HENSHAW WARD 


Author of 
Evorurion por Joun Dos 

A Seat at the Circus of the Intellect 
Extraordinary freshness and origi- 
nality. Ward’s criticism of the high 
intellectuals is always clear, full of 
provocative ideas, intensely. stimu- 
lating, and lethal to a great body / 
of pretentious and sentimental the-/ 


orizing.—_ _H. M. Parshiley iz New 
York Herald-Tribune. $3-50 





| KeSocial Side F \\= 


By MAUDE PARKER CHILD 


‘Informal and anecdotal observations 
of the great and the titled, with and 
without their halos, by the wife of 
the former Ambassador to Italy. Pro- 
fasely Ilustrated. $4.00 





The zorce HORTON 


Blighi“Asia}| = 


So free from prejadice, from hasty 
conclusions and from 
reserve, that it is worthy of a high 
in international history. 
ene Public Ledger. 
‘ astrated, $3.50 





— Allenby, to : Seabee 
Captivating figure of the Great War. 


_ By RAYMOND SAVAGE 


BY 


OF ARMAG! EDDON 
A swinging, romantic 


Illustrated, $5.00 


her careful inquiry, concluding, 
‘“The elector will vote with a greater 
sense of responsibility if he masters 
the lessons inculcated in this -brief 
volume. 





ASTRONOMY SIMPLIFIED 


ASTRONOMY TODAY. By the Abbé 
Th. Mi Translated by C. £8 


Russell, M. A. ITustrated. 
- pp. New York: E. P. Dutton 4 
Co. %. 


HE general facts of astronomy 

are here presented so simply 

and so clearly that no adult 
mind can fail to grasp them. The 
approach to the subject is the one 
made by the average person, who 
thinks of astronomy in terms of the 
sun, moon, stars, planets and comets. 
Each of these heavenly bodies is 
given a separate chapter of illuminat- 
ing text. The explanations .are all 
in terms of the most. recent discover- 
fes in the general field of _ science. 
The author sets out to prove the uses 
of astronomy to the world. That it is 
useful is a foregone conclusion to 
most thinking men; yet no less dis- 
tinguished a ‘person than the math- 
ematician Henri Poincaré a few years 
ago referred to the astronomer’s 
night watches as a tedious and irk- 
the author, brand as sterile the work 
, Newton, d'Alembert, La- 
place and Tisserand: 

Throughout, ‘the treatment of the 
subject is objective and interesting 
enough to claim the reader’s atten- 
tion easily for hours at a stretch. 
Not until the final pages of the finat 
chapter does he come upon a spec- 
ulative discussion of the beginnings 





terials which are evolving in. systems 
from one another by inter- 


phenomena, 
vealed the part played by Creative 
Thought, always youthful, always 
present, always at work. — 





“MERRIE ENGLAND” 
BLIZABBTHAN LIFE IN. TOWN 
—— — By M. 8t. Clare 
Tiustrated. 


PP. —— 
Company. $2.50. - 
cc nouns nate toe 
bi research the 


bethan days. Literature 

passing of time have invested the era 

with romance, but honest scholar- 

abip, like this, dismisses many of the 
ue 





The —— Marit Company 








af a 


Indianapolis 


days, this pursuit of the truth about 
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” Houghton Miffiin ; 


Brief Reviews 


antidote. Human nature does not 


tly. 

There is scarcely a phase of every- 
day life that is not touched upon 
here. The chapter on the Queen's 
highway opens with this tan 


sentence: ‘*To travel, for an 


bethan, did not always mean to ar- 
rive, but it usually meant to adven- 
ture, for the risks of the road were 


gave the wearer a shrunken shank 
are but three of the atrocities de- 
signed to pervert every line and 
destroy the true proportion of the 
limbs. * * * 


lH 
it 


ae 
le 


IJ 
Hy 


Elizabethan 
height is a misshapen nightmare 
of stiffness that affronts — 
lover of the beautiful in 
tume. * * * 


There are separate — de- 


mapmaker, John Norden, 
the credit he deserves as the one 
topographer of the time who made a 
real, if crude, attempt to describe the 
English countryside. He did not put 
all that he saw into print;: the real 
details his interest in hu- 


of the Home Counties, not 

free from want; for though he went 
about her Majesty’s business he 
more than once found her a tardy 
paymaster. Observing, pileasant- 
spoken, always inquiring, he is one 
of. the outstanding figures of the 


period. 

—The bibliography at the end of the 
volume gives an idea of the amount 
of research that this task has re- 
quired. The references to the lit- 
erary material alone suggest years of 
labor. The result is a faithful chron- 
icle of Everyman, stripped of the 
glamour with which tradition has sur- 
rounded him, yet none the less ab- 
sorbing because he emerges a real 
person with many amusing foibles 
and with about as many virtues as 
his prototype today. 


INDIAN UNREST 





By 3 
pp: New York: Harcourt, 
4 Co. $1.50. 
ITH unmistakable sincerity and 
with.a fervor born of convic- 
tion, the author of this little 


Mr. Thompson has made the be- 
is not the shining side 
of 





the past should serve as a wholesome 


THB OTHER SIDE OF THE MED- 
AL. idward Thompson. 142}. 





(DEER PLERDEE I SERIE IEE 
Have You Booked Your Ride 
On the Pink Pig? - 





Montmartre! To W ‘ashington! To New York! To Montmartre! 


What you hear on the way: 


In New York:' 


“And I suppose your logic and 
French morality argue that it 
is all right, then, for girls to 
take lovers?” he demanded. 


“Ah, no, I don’t say it is all 
right, but one’ still_must be 
fond of them. One does not 
see them suddenly as differ- 
ent people,” Denise tried to 
explain, threw out a protest- 


In Paris: 

“I'd like to kiss the tip of © 
your nose.” Then, with no 
more restraint than a maniac: 
“And one of those curls at the 
back of your neck,” he con- 
tinued, losing all- caution: 
‘‘Also your upper lip and the 
tiny — in. the centre of. your 


Tous fos flush bathed Denise in 
an ecstatic flood. ‘They were 


hand. which begged him’ 
very happy. A géntleman in ing Be 
the centre of the room, slight- to understand. 
ly —— with the passing “I’ve tried “to believe that 
years, said: your talk was a bluff of 


“Look at those two idiots. 
Disgusting self-absorption, as 
usual. Ego, Ego, eternal Ego! 
- Why, she’s positively swoon- 
ing with admiration for that 
good-looking dumb-bell. Re- 


sophistication and _ childish 
nonsensé, that the way you 
banged about Paris was harm- 
—* that — eat — 
ecent enough peop u 
God, néw I know what a —— 
volting!” I’ve been. Tell me, have you 
His companion thought they put your theories into prac- 
were rather sweet. tice?” 


ROUNDABOUT 


by NANCY HOYT 
Second large printing—$2.50 


Alfred A. Knopf NEWYORK 780 Fifth Avenue 

















For THE Kinc 


by ALAN DOUGLAS 


_ Wha fights for the King must serve only one master. 
ase Gans tae ee ee eee 
A dashing romance in the time of Charles the Second. 
_ Price $2.00 


Rio Bravo 


of the Tanas Frontier 
By Ritwin L. Sebin —— Wee 
Author of “White Indian,” ete — ae 
The # and battles A modern voyage of 
of a young Heutenant adventure to Green- 
fighting ander the! land, and of the 
command of Zachary customs and 
of the inhabitants. 
$2.00 (itastrated) $3.00 


MACRAE - SMITH - 
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By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
E. P. DUTTON & CO, 681 Fifth Ave,N.Y. 
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Current Magazines 


descension in Americans,’’ in 
the May Atlantic Monthly, Ag- 
nes Repplier reminds us that 
fifty-seven years ago the same 
periodical printed an essay by James 
Russeli Lowell entitled ‘‘On a Cer- 
tain Condescension in. Foreigners,” 


I her essay ‘‘On a Certain Con- 


Europe's attitude toward our coun- 
try. Miss Repplier finds that now 
the shoe is on the other foot. It is 
America that gives itself airs of.su- 
- periority over Europe and for no 
demonstrable reason excepting our 
material prosperity. Too many ‘of 
us, she fears, accept this prosperity 
as the just ef our virtues. 
instead of acknowledging that it is 
largely the result of our exception- 
ably favorable situation as regards 
natural resources and freedom from 
aggression’ She believes that an at- 
titude of proper humility would be 
|more becoming to us and more like- 
ily to result in the adding unto. us 
of other virtues in addition to those 
that we have. Ms 

There are two articles -on religion 


and ‘‘What Is a Religious Man?’’ by 
Joseph Fort Newton, is an inquiry 
into the real meaning of religion. 
Truly terrible conditions in a South- 
ern prison are pictured by Carl 
“Our Convict 


599,"" by Charlotte Burghes 
‘“*What’s in a Picture?’’ by Walter 
F. Isaacs; ‘ ings at Our 
Hearthside,’’ by Walter Samuel 


Swisher; ‘‘Surgery in the Wilder- 

’ “‘ness,*” by Mary W. Griscom; ‘The 
Passing of the Great Cardinal,’’ by 
Charlotte Kellogg: ‘‘Mussolini,’’ by 
Robert Sencourt, and ‘‘Those Wild 
Men of the Clyde,” by Charles Run- 
ford Walker. ‘There are stories by 
Emily James Putnam and Kenneth 
Phillips Britton and poems by Alice 
Brown and Robert Hillyer. 


— — 


In the ‘“Three Poems’’ of R. Elis- 
worth Larsson printed in the May 
issue of The Dial there is not one 
single punctuation mark, and there 
are only three capital letters. It 
may be. that these three are typo- 
graphical errors and that the enraged 

is even now demanding the 


some glace Wicre ‘ 
silence 





and | Goddard Leach, and another, ‘‘John 


- {for May contains as a special sup- 
; | plement a reproduction in color of 


i 


ty-third Street, New York City. It 
is the organ of the League of 
Zionists Revisionists of America, an 
organization within the ranks of the 
Zionists. The magazine is edited by 
Johan J. Smertenko, formerly with 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and Colonel 
| Viadimir J 
summed up in the closing paragraph 
of a statement by the editors: 


The Zionist presents its program 
as urnal to furnish 
and honest information of condi- 
tions in Palestine and in the Zion- 
ist organizations of the world; as 
the organ of Revisionism to press 
and indomitably the de- 


militantly 
mand that the B: Government 


sis,’ by Henry 





Ericsson, Civil Engineer,’’ by James 
Creese. There are tributes to Erics- 
son from Secretaries Wilbur and 
Hoover, from Admirals Sims and 
Eberle and from Senator Lenroot of 
Wisconsin. Other articles are ‘‘Swe- 
den’s Crown Prince as an Archae- 
A 


correspondent. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


Sir John E. Millais’s painting, ‘‘Boy- 
hood of Sir Walter Raleich.“ There 
are also eighteen natural color pho- 
tographs by Charles Martin and 


Ashley River and Its Gardens,’”’ by 
E. T. H. Shaffer,, and ‘‘London 


Corey. 





In the course of an article entitled 
“A Woman I Would Like to 
Marry,”’ in The>Pictorial Review for 
May, Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer pre- 
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. Its program is |. 


Gustaf Adolf of Sweden), by a staff 


‘LOVE IN 
GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 





When Greenwich Village was 
little and uncharted— 


When Bohemia was youth 
striving for its own— 
Then the adventures of young 


love, young art, young 











SPRING. . 
RUNNING 


Few writers of Mr. Bronson’s 
generation have made such an 


by F. W. Bronson 


MR. BOTTLEBY 
DOES 
SOMETHING - 


A brilliant first novel, breathless 

and eager in the telling. It is ‘ — 
the love story of 4 modern young seg sgt em a 
man and a girl with an old ideal. : : 


the fossil relics of antiquity and 
of Mr. Botdeby’s own softer 


instincts —this is Temple 


— Thurston’s most charming, most 
novel of their time. himzical 

















ty E. Temple Thurston 











From a Bus Top,’" by Herbert |- 











By Samuel C. Hildreth 
and James R. Crowell 
The Sporting Man’s Book 
of American Thoroughbred 
Racing from the Inside 












*25,000 


FOR A MODERN ROMANTIC ‘NOVEL 
Offered by the New 


— WECLURES 


Mo MAGAZINE, in conjunction with 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation and 
Cosmopolitan Productions, Inc., offers $25,000 
for the manuscript of the best modern romantic 
novel suitable for serialization in McClure’s Mag- 
— erg. pI Se NMRA a 
production. competition is ; to au- 
— Spent ak Pa ara 
The judges are— | 


THE COMPETITION OPENS JUNE 1, 1926 


For full details, see June McClure’ sale i ‘ 
9 Wen oh Seen, Mew ¥ok, MY 
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“At All Bookstores, $2.00 


N Bet Selling American Novel of 1926" _ 


TEMPLE BAILEY. 
The Foremost Writer of Wholesome Romance 
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War! 


The cause and 
prevention of it. 


2 


INTERNATIONAL 
ANARCHY 


by G. Lowes Dickinson 
The great Cambridge’s histor- 


! 


0c 0: 








| 
1 


ian’s st of 
politics during the 
years, written with 


international 
past twenty: 
all the vigor 


of his swift and moving style. 
$3.50 


Woman! 


Remarkable life 


sti 
T 


Memoirs of 


of afamous 
ish woman. 


ALIDE EDIB 


A dramatic recital 
and woman 


of the child- 
of Kemal’s 


hood 
“right-hand man,” distinguished 
novelist, cabinet minister and 


soldier. 


Cannibals! 
Wanderings of 
a woman 
among them. 


BOOK 


by Elinor Mordaunt 


2c 30 S00 So 0 00: 


A strange 
rative ao 


Illus. $4.00 


— 


“ 


the VENTURE 


and fascinating nar- . 
rience among the 


savages of the Solomons, by the 
noted English woman novelist. 


Illus. $3.50 


Dancing Giris! 


pp = 


love- 
scenes —in 


As China. 


n the MANDARIN 


ROAD 


by Roland Dorgeles 


> 9 S000 





= 





A cultured and life- 


loving young 


Frenchman writes a chronicle of 


exotic adventurin 
magical land. 


Treasure Gold 


“Marvelous 


splendors of 
Mayan Yucatan. 


ITY of the 
SACRED WELL 


in an ancient 


lus. $3.00 


by T. A. Willard 
Narrative of 30 years exploration 


amidst treasures,of the 


Mayan 


civilization, most mysterious and 


intelligent ‘of antiquity. 
$4.00 


Illus. 


CENTURY—Enduring Books 
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A book full of intimate gossip 
about the en 
the notorious. 


($2.00) 


BRENTANO’S 
Publishers New York 








PEARY 


The Man Who Refused to Feil 


By FITZHUGH 


GREEN 


$6.00 at Booksellers 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK 








Latest Works of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 16) 
the efficacy of his prophetical rdle, 





‘he walked into a burning brick kiln 


and is removed from this turbulent 
sphere in flames. 

There is much that is fascinating 
in this novel. But in many ways. 
like the character of John Gault, its 
peculiar distortions defeat its pur- 
pose. Its jerky episodic method of 
jumping John frora one place to an- 
other is disconcerting to the reader. 
He is not easy to understand, but 
his curious nature demands to be 
made more explicit. The ordering of 
the material could have helped to 
bring this out by being better pro- 
portioned. In his writing, the au- 
thor’s emphasis is upon the sentence, 
rather than the paragraph. This de- 
mands singularly brilliant writing, 
and all of Mr. Briggs’s epigrams 
don’t come off. Even Wilde made 
the paragraph his medium of unity. 
But for all these technica! defects, 
there is in ‘‘Demigods’* much power, 
bewildering character attraction, and 
@ romanticism that is tusty and col- 
orful, 


BEAUTY IN COMMON FOLK 
* tg gy — BEAUTY. By 
281 pp. 


New 
York: Joseph | coon. $2. 


EODOCIA PEARCE chose her 

title for this novel with a sure 

sense of fitness, for her sen- 
sitiveness to beauty, both material 
and spiritual, is in evidence all 
through its pages. Especially is it 
concerned with the beauty that is 
everlasting in the lives of common 
folk who have good hearts, gentle 
souls and longing for whatever is 
fine and true and lovely. The story 
is ‘about a family of middle-aged 
husband and wife, two daughters and 
@ son—an-ordinary family of work- 
aday people who live comfortably, 
but whose income needs careful 
spending. The husband has long ago 
realized that he will never reach a 
higher position than he has held for 
many years, and the wife suffers 
from repressed longings for more 
leisure, beauty and opportunity to 
enjoy the finer things of life. But 
she continues to spend herself un- 
stintingly for the comfort and hap- 
Ppiness and good of husband and 
children. The young people are in- 
clined to take all that she gives so 
freely, but ‘now and then have up- 
braidings of conscience that they 
should begin to spend themselves a 
little for her sake. 

The mother holds the centre of the 
interest most of the time and it is 
her fine and lovely nature, more 
than anything else in the story, that 
gives the book its title. How her in- 
fluence finally rescues her son from 
an unworthy love affair, puts her 
unmarried daughter on the road to 
happiness and clears the way for 
more intimate understanding be- 
tween her husband and herself, 
makes the theme of the story. But 
its appeal lies more in its tender 
sentiment and its almost passionate 


.|appreciation of the beauty of what- 


ever is sweet and fine in daily life. 
The story of Theodocia Pearce’s own 
life is in itself as thrilling as any 
fiction, for she has won through 
the misfortunes and handicaps of 
much physical disability and has be- 
gun to tackle life with wonderful 
courage and energy. AN unusual 
personality shines through her fic- 
tion, which shows also much under- 


| standing of human nature and high 


confidence in its spiritual powers. 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND. 
ins — —— By H. C. 
296 pp. New York: 
— — ‘Doran Company. $2. 


EADERS of the earlier ‘Bulldog 
R Drummond” stories will of 
course recall Carl Peterson, the 
arch-villain whose activities time and 
again put Drummond's physical and 
mental powers to the severest tests. 
He appears again in this book, and, 
since the author tells us so in his 
introductory chapter, we reveal no 
secret in saying that he appears for 
the last time. If Mr. McNeile ever 
wishes to resurrect him, as Conan 
Doyle once _ resurrected Sherlock 
Holmes, he will have to perform a 
miracle, for Car! Peterson is most 
thoroughly and efficiently eliminated. 
The story begins with a cry for 
help over the telep 





John Stockton, the man who tells the | 


story, to the rooms of his friend, 
Robin Gaunt. Arriving there, Stock- 
ton finds the room splashed with 
blood, but Gaunt has disappeared. | 
When the police come to investi- | 


little dog. A policeman touches the 
body and drops dead almost instantly. 
That is a fair sample of what hap- 
pens all through the book. All of the 
deaths that occur—and there are 
many of them—are as sudden and 
mysterious as that. Only Stockton 
and a few others have the slightest 
inkling as to what caused the 
deaths. They knew that Robin 
Gaunt, a brilliant young scientist, 
had, when the war came to an end, 
almost perfected something which 
would, in his own words, cause “‘uni- 
versal, instantaneous death over as 
large or as small an area as is de- 
sired.’’ They know, too, that he has 
recently resumed his experiments, 
backed by a rich Australian, and that 
he has an appointment with officials 
of the British War Office to show 
his perfected invention. Just what 
that invention is nobody knows. 

It is at this point that Bulldog 
Drummond comes into the story. 
Drummond, it will be remembered, 
is a young man who hunts down 
criminals for the pure love of excite- 
ment. He has no official standing 
as a detective, and is, as a matter of 
fact, rather unpopular with those 
who have, presumably because he 
has, on more than one occasion, 
shown them to ‘be in the wrong. 
Scotland Yard does not welcome his 
assistance in this particular case, 
but that makes no difference to 
Drummond. He suspects almost 
from the very first that the man 
responsible for the atrocious mur- 
ders that follow closely upon’ the 
disappearance of Robin Gaunt is no 
other than his old enemy, Carl Peter- 
son, whom he has long sought and 
who has thus far eluded him. 

The reader -who loves excitement 
will find plenty of itein this book. 
Peterson is a _  super-villain and 
Drummond is a super-detective, and 
this their last contest is a fight to the 
finish. Startling events follow upon 
each other so rapidly that there is 
no point where the reader, provided 





he likes quick-fire stuff is not 
fussy about the probabilities, can lay 
down the book and say, ‘ll finish 


this tomorrow.’’ One cannot help 
wondering whether Mr. McNiele will 
ever write another Bulldog Drum- 
mond story. With Carl Peterson 
dead, it would seem that Drum- 
mond’s occupation is gone. And yet 
there is something in the warning 
uttered by the mysterious lady in 
black in the last chapter that makes 
one thing there may be more to come, 


JEWS IN RUSSIA 
THE TENTS OF JACOB. By Hyman 


Cohen. 367 pp. New York: Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


HE TENTS OF JACOB”’ is as 

homely and robustious as a 

Dutch interior by Franz Hals 
and as vividly colored. The com- 
munity of Jews in Russia passes 
through the seasons of the natural 
year and the calendar of ritualistic 
holidays; the people, without being 
aware of it, experience a similar 
duality of existence. Hyman Cohen's 
characters are grouped about the 
ancient struggle between the rigidly 
traditional law of the tribe and the 
promptings of individualized im- 
pulse. It falls to the lot of the red- 
haired, bountiful, lovely woman, 
Sorke, to look outside her meagre 
mockery of a home for her fulfill- 
ment. The hope of the village for a 
splendid and renowned Talmudic 
scholar, a great rabbi, in Raphael, 
is brought to nothing by Raphael's 
fanatic devotion to scientific truth. 
The little town of Zemliana plays 
chorus to the travails of Sorke and 
Raphael, hounds them for 
breach of the Judaic faith. 


While Mr. Cohen’s sympathies are | 


engaged in behalf of the two rebels, 
Sorke and Raphael, he does not fal- 
sify his picture in their interest. He 
presents an appealing vision of the 
tranquil piety which is the finest ex- 
pression of devout orthodoxy, tem- 
peramentally fitted to the conserving 
and transmitting of a racial inherit- 
ance of lore and custom. The pro- 
cession of feasts and fasts, with 
their underlying significance, give a 
convincing conception of life ‘‘in 
Zion.’’ Mr. Cohen, however, does 
net spare his black strokes; he ex- 
hibits the narrowness, the super- 
stition, the complacency and the in- 
tolerance which is the antipode and 
yet the affirmation of the accepted 
mode of existence. 

The abundant, fecund Sorke is 
married to the impotent, mincing 





half-man, Avremel. Their relation- 
| ship is reticently yet indelibly indi- 
eated. Mr. Cohen exhibits a striking 


gate they find, behind the window | impersonal intimacr. With regard. to 


curtain, 





the dead body of Gaunt’s; 


( Continued on | on Page 24) 
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Two Novels 


THE 
HOUSEMAID 


by NAOMI ROY DE-SMITH 
Author of The Tortoiseshell Cat 



























in One 





Can you imagine a collaboration be- 
*i/ tween Arnold Bennett and John Gals- 
worthy—in which a female Admirable 
Crichton causes the burning of a huge 
London theatre and rearranges the love 
affairs of a distinguished family, all 
through getting a job for her daughter! 
The New York Times says of this novel: 
“Decidedly The Housemaid is a book to 
bother with. Its two well-connected nar- 
ratives give to it the attraction of almost 
double value. Then it achieves an inter- 
pretation of contemporary England so 
comprehensive that the international 
reader cannot well afford to miss it.” 


$2.50 ai all bookstores 





Alfred A. Knopf NEW YORK 730 Fifth Avenue 















































“TT is Jeffery Far- 

nol at his best.” 

—The New York 
Evening Post 


Dumas-Dick- 
ens at his buoy- 
ant best.”—Time 


THE HIGH 


ADVENTURE 
By Jeffery Farnol 


IS‘The Broad joyous yarn. 
The sheer 

delight of Mr. Far- 

nol’s people grows 

upon you.” — 

delphia Record Boston Transcript 

30th THOUSAND! 

$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 








‘SMALL — MIND 


AND COMPANY --- BOSTON 




















( Continued from Page 20 ) 


ican friends of freedom, and believes 
that they should be able to find more 
useful occupation nearer their own 
Statue of Liberty. 

Perhaps he overémphasizes the in- 
fluence of the Mutiny and its memo- 
ries on the Indian mind. Are those 
memories really the cause of the 
present discontent? Has his. own 
way of thinking become Mutiny- 
obsessed? To judge for himself, the 

’ reader should turn again to the 
standard historians, Malleson, Kaye, 
Vincent Smith and others. ‘There 
is no epoch in the history of Great 
‘Britain in which the men. and women 
of these islands shone with greater 

J lustre than throughout this period 
of 1857-9,"’ writes Malleson, for in- 


“Some day 
we shall have a reading public who 
will see that the Mutiny, interpreted 
in terms of the old story of the battle 
between the Angels of Light and the 
Angels of Darkness, is as dull as 
Milton’s angelic battles."’ 

The reader can also fudge by the 
situation in India today. 


Blind pa- 

triotism and ideals of empire-buiiding 
. become suddenly ineffectual in the 
“There is long overdue 
a new orientation in the histories of 
India."" For that orientation Mr. 
Thompson has begun to blaze the 
way. 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 


GOOD MANNERS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Elsie C. Mead and T 

Mead Abel, Ph. D. Introduction 

Henry N. MacCracken, Ph. D. 
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child—the spoiled = child, 

child, the only child and the 

child. The treatment of some 
difficult 
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most problems in juvenile 
psychology necessarily brief, but 
it is stimuiating to 









LONDON RAMBLES 
THE FRINGE OF LONDON: Being: 
: Adventures in E 







8. Mi 
trated by Donald Maxwell. 24 pp. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.50. 


N the beaten track of the coun- 


Brief Reviews : 


He inspects Bolingbroke House, in | 
Battersea, follows the valley of the 
Tillingbourne, learns the pathetic 
story of the bunch of dried-up buns ; 
in the ceiling of The Widow's Son,” | 
a public house in East End. Is it a 
coincidence—or a literary device— 
that when he met a gipsy queen of 
seventeen sunburned Summers on | 
carrying a copy of ‘‘Lavengro™? ‘He 
rrevives the story of the famous mur- 
der at. Radlett that furnished “‘copy”’ 
for Walter Scott, Lord — Lytton, 
Charies Dickens, Carlyle, Hasilitt, | 
Edward Fitzgerald, G. M. Trevelyan, 
Lamb, George Borrow. and many 
others. Under Ebury Bridge, over | 
Grosvenor Canal, leading from Chel- | 
sea Bridge to Victoria, he stumbled} 
upon what had been a mortuary but 
which had_been converted into an 
office for the unemployed and dis- 
tressed. It was a serious, conser- 
vative organization of workingmen 
who really wanted work rather. than 


doles, 

“*Red’’ organizations. 
aimed to help each other by coopera- 
tive effort—-‘‘self-help" for the genu- 
fine unemployed. No wonder Mr. 
Maxwell calls the place the Most 
Curious Office in England. 

The charming drawings in black 
and white by Mr. Donald Maxwell 
carry out the spirit of mystery and 
romance of these forgotten nooks. 
Both text and illustrations will tempt 


member, w: the author, 
there will be * at a time when he 
will ‘‘draw bi: ."” But to follow a 
false scent often leads to a new sur- 
prise and an unexpected result. 


MODERN WHALING 
THE WHALSRS OF AKUTAN. B 
Knut B. Birkeland. 


171 pp. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity s 
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Epsom Downs he happened to be | : 


A tremendous drama of American 
life and love and achievement. 


into life by a tremendous engineering 
project, and of its people who suddenly 
assume new viewpoints, form aew 
contacts and dream new dreams. 
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“Mauve?” 
said Mr. Whistler. 
“Mauve ts just pink 

trying to be 
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THE MAUVE DECADE r 
: y 
: By THOMAS’ BEER is 
What color is our halo now? history of the essence of America 7] 
Have we improved on the last will answer these questions in his iy 
generation — or is. prohibition own way; but if we ask for the 
merely our equivalent for the most striking sign of literary prog- 
Comstockery prevalent in the ress since the Mauve decade, the 
4 ~"90s? : unanimous reply is ‘Thomas 
8 . Every reader of Thomas Beer’s Beer.” $3.50 Everywhere. 
All Alfred A. Knopf SV ORk 730 Fifth Avenue | 
No —— — 
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Take: 


1 handsome college “prof” 
1 large bump of conceit 
2 girls in squash hats 
1 Citroen car 
1 blue-eyed flapper 
and 


The Continent of Europe 
and you have 


HONK! 


By DORIS F. HALMAN . 
A fizzing motor comedy 
_ 62.00 at all bookshops 
3rd Printing) STOKES, Publisher 
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TIE PERMANENT 
ECLIPSE 


By MICHAEL MAURICE 
























“Here is a detective-mystery story 
told with the light and deft touch 
of Christopher Morley, and we 
defy Average Reader to tell what 
became of Henry Stafford until 
the last chapter. . . . Recommend 
it enthusiastically to all jaded 
lovers of mystery yarns.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Has thrills in plenty for all lovers 

of a well-written, well-developed 

detective story."—Boston Globe. 
At all bookstores, $2.00 


— — — —— 


SPORT 
OF THE GODS 


By GROVE WILSON 
“A ‘stirring and néatly integrated 
mystery story."—New York Times. 
“A good mystery story is by no 
means easy to find. ‘Sport of the 
Gods’ fills the bill im every sense. 
It holds the attention and provid: 
‘a succession of thrills. It is a 
thoroughly enjoyable novel.” 

—New York World. 


At all bookstores, $2.00 
FRANK-MAURICE, Inc. 
Publishers 
15 West 37th Street New York 
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“Right you are” 
to England’s 
’ judgment on 


by John Paris 


The bese seller in England — 
Al is on its way to becom- 
ing a best seller in America. The 
first large edition was exhausted 
within a week and the second large 
edition is on is the most 
fv of Join Par’ soi of ie 
Japan — the true ro- 
in the old 

i new. 
Illustrated with drawing, in wood- 

cut style, Large 12 mo. $2.50 


Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 




















The Best-Selling Novel 
Brilliant! 
—Boston Transcript 


—New York Times 


Sparkling: | Plain 
Magnificent! 


—New York Post 
JOHN ERSKINE'S 


Private Life 
¢Heien-:Troy 


$2.50 Af Stores 
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wealthy. 


( Continued from Page 22) 





Sorke. Her priéf interiude with the . 
ardent young soldier, Yisroel, is a 
poignant idyl of romantic love. Av-.: 
remel’s acceptance of fatherhood is 
contrasted with the whispering 
chorus of the village gossips, whose 
scandal-mongering has the mordant 


of the terrible old men in “The 
House With the Green Shutters,’’ by | 
George Douglas. Avremel hears and | 
will not listen. Like the.dour old! 
Scot, John Gourlay, of Dougias’s | 
masterpiece, he is intent upon get- | 
ting riches as a means of justifying | 
his contempt for his fellows; Avre- | 
mel, unlike Gourlay, must also over- ; 
come self-contempt. | 
Raphael has a curious stigma to; 
live down; he was born on the Sab- | 
bath, and his mother’s immediate 
death was construed as divine ven- 
geance for a violation of the Mosz:c 
code. He is resented by his step- 
mother and tolerated by his father. 
A career of scholarship is the only 
escape for him. At the Talmudic 
school in a distant city he comes into 
contact with a student of worldly 
learning and is launched upon an 
ever-widening adventure in skep- 
ticism. The village, which never 
forgets, seizes upon his wavering as 
an excuse for reviving old reproaches. 
He is branded ‘‘mother-killer’’; for 
this unbeliever the poor creature 
gave up her blameless life, the taunt 
runs. He ts branded with the epi- 
thet of “Epicurus’’ and all but run 
out of town. Sorke, his dead moth- 
er’s cousin, comes to his rescue with 
a valuable necklace that had escaped 
the avaricious clutches of Avremel. 
He goes to study in Berlin. 
Mr. Cohen falters a little in his 
resolution. Sorke’s daughter aud 
Raphael make a match of it, and} 
the three are to set forth for free 
and liberal America. A journey from 
one place to another offers less con- 
clusiveness in a novel than it does 
in life. It is an evasion of the prob- 
lem posed by Sorke and Raphael. 
“The Tents of Jacob’ tends at 
times toward meticulous detail. Wed- 
dings, funerals, baptisms, circum- 
cision, sacramental weekly baths, 
bakings, feasts, fasts, chants, are il- 
luminating as evidence of the prac- 
tical working of Judaism. Mr. Cohen 
does not neglect to reveal in more 
abstract form the organic function- 
ing of his Jewish sons and daughters 
and the influence upon them of their 
religion, but he seems to be a little 
too conscientious in marshaling his 
supporting instances. As for the pro- 
jected departure of Sorke and the 
two young people to the United 
States, that has the air of an ex- 
traneous afterthought rather thar 
an inevitable ‘‘cadenza."’ None the 
less, ‘““The Tents of Jacob”’ is rich in 
observation, mellow and musical in 
writing, and tender in wisdom. 
Hyman Cohen will bear watching. 


MURDER MYSTERY 


THE LONE LODGE MYSTERY. By 
John Hawk. 292 pp. New York: 
The George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2. 

3 its name implies, 
Lodge Mystery” is a_ typicai 
murder mystery story, ably 
constructed, like dozens of others, 
with the author manipulating his lit- 
tle shells and elusive pea before the 
reader's eyes. The Lone Lodge is the 
home of a middle-aged collector of 

Chinese curios, understood to be 

It is situated on a cliff by 

the sea that washes England, deso- 

late enough to be a fitting scene for 
dark doings, and luxurious enough 
to. house the party of gay folk to 
whom the readers are introduced as 

, the story opens. 

The beautiful ward of Mr. Bassett, 
{the owner of Lone Lodge, has just 
‘returned trom her honeymoon in 
‘Italy with a handsome husband 
| whose past is not exactly an open 
| book to the rest of the guests. The 

handsome husband is known to be 

abominably hard up, in need of 
money. He is the presumptive heir 
ito the beautiful bride’s large estate. 

Of course, the bride is found dead 

before the house party has fairly 

had a chance to start its gayeties. 

{ Enter the Inspector from good old 

‘Scotland Yard—an able fellow, with- 

in his limitations, but lacking imagi- 

nation, devoid of that spark of genius 
which leads Mr. Stark, our master 
detective, to discover who murdered 
pretty Nancy. In fact, for all the 
virtues of Inspector Barnes’s stand- 
ardized police methods, he comes 
dangerously near serving a murder 


“The Lone 





Latest Works of Fiction 


‘then the other, against whom the 
evidence is strong. Only the tact of | 


.from acting quite regrettably. He 


power-and cumulative sweep of that which are his hobby. 


Mr. Stark, with his intriguing hailf- 
smile of mockery and his towering 
reputation for always singling out 
the guilty, prevents Inspector Barnes 


defers to Mr. Stark, and that worthy 
traps the villain by aid of horoscopes, 


Because of the crime the house 
party is forced to continue with 
whatever cheerfulness it can muster, 
long after several members of it 
would have liked to depart. But Mr.4 
Stark works swiftly, and righteous 
vengeance overtakes the murderer ; 
before the nerves of all the group 
have snapped. The slightest touch 
of love interest toward the climax 
leaves the reader not only with the 
gain of having seen the problem in 
crime worked out, but also with the 
satisfaction of seeing two hearts that 
had suffered about to beat once more 
as one. 


GENTLE SENTIMENTALITY 

MARY CHRISTMAS. .By Mary Ellen 
Chase. With fr ispi Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


ERE was a time, not so very 
many years ago, when the loyal 
Irish servitor was the fashion in 
fiction. We encountered her in book 
after book—the feminine pronoun is 
used advisedly—the tales and legends 
she told the children of the family, 
her superstitions and her devotion. 
She was more or less contemporary 
with the no less devoted, usually an- 
cient negro ‘‘uncle,’’ but today both 
have been dismissed as belonging to 
a bygone age. No members of another 
race or nation have as yet taken the 
place of these, perhaps because the 
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TERHUNE 


Author of Tadꝰ The Heart of a Dog”, "The Runaway Bag”, ete, 


“ Fer bons mysterious clues, —5 
un * rs, romance. an 

rapid action. "Phreugh it all flashes 

the gold-red collie Mars, a character quite as 

interesting as eny of the humans in the tale. 

By far the best novel Mr. Terhune has written, 

rea has many phases of interest, 

excelling his previous books in its variety and 
in the beguilement of its story.” 

e —New York Times. 


Wherever books are sold. $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 
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gently sentimental type of fiction 
wherein they flourished ‘has lost 
much of its vogue. Yet here and 
there characters from distant lands 
appear in a way indicative of that 
generous idealizing of the emigrant 
to which not a few Americans are 
prone. 

It is this kind of idealization, this | 
kind of inborn and rather gracious 
sentimentality which gives a gentle, , 
lavender-scented charm to Mary} 
Ellen Chase's prettily written little | 
sketch of the Armenian woman she | 
calls ‘‘Mary Christmas.’’ The scene! 
is laid in a New England town “| 





no very great distance from Port- 
‘and. There the Wescott family 
father, mother and four children, 
lived in the days when ‘‘children 
dropped homemade Cturtsies,'' and 
mothers sang ‘‘Shall We Gather at 
the River’’ while they baked the 
read. After her husband had been 
murdered by the Turks during a/| 
massacre at Erzerum, her native 
city, Mary Christmas had escaped 
and fled to America, leaving her two 
children with an aunt in Erzerum. 
She hoped soon to be able to send for 
them, and was trying to earn a liv- 
ing 95 an itinerant peddler when 
Mr. Wescott, an important person 
in his own town, rescued her from a 
slight misunderstanding with the 
police. After that, the grateful 
Mary Christmas always came once, 
and often twice, a year to the house 
with “a white gate between great |. 
elm trees’’ in which the Wescotts 
lived. Her visits were made in the 
late Spring and early Fall; she was 
always warmly welcomed, and she 
told the children many stories and 
legends of her native land, which 
they presently wove into their plays. 

The Influence of the Armenian wo- | 
man on the lives of this New Eng- ; 
land family, an influence always of 
the most beneficial kind, is the 
theme of the book. Mary Christmas 
has her own tragedy, for her chil- 
dren become Americanized and lose 
sympathy with her: 

When Raphael, now a prosper-' 
ous American business man in a 
cigar store, bought and furnished 
by his mother’s capital, refused to 
answer her when she spoke to him 
in his native language, and when 
the new Scandinavian husband of 
little Mary laughed stupidly at the 
eakes which, on the days com- 
memorating ancient festiyals, she 
brought into his bakeshop, she 
longed for the drying of the fax 
miliar roads along which she had 
left the thoughts and memories of 
so Many years. 

Mary Christmas’s last visit to the 
Wescotts was made in the Spring of 
1918, but her influence lasted for 
many years, and the ‘‘Mary Christ- 
mas days’ of the Wescott family 
did not end with the passing of Mary 
Christmas herself, who had brought 

Seanuty into their lives, and the spirit 





warrant on two men, first one and 








of ancient romance. ~ 





7} NEW YORK 


UST around the north-west corner 
& 5th cAventie and 47th Street is 
one of the city’s most interesting and 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
cAND MOST BEAUTIFUL 


BOOK STORE 


In Boston one sees Faneuil Hall. 
In Philadelphia, the Liberty Bell. 
In Chicago, perhaps 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
In New York, museums, beautiful towers, ugly monu- 
ments, enticing shops, and as a place of unusual interest 
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Suck People! — | 


COUNT 
BRUGA 


by Ben Hecht 
1. Count Bruga 


— pony soma na 
poet Bowery bred 
aristocrat. 





2. Panini 


magician, confounder of 
; and 


i master of 
death maske. 


the sad eyed and silent 
beauty, whom t 
—— phantom 


5. Antonica 


amorous landlady who lets 
her love carry her into mys- 
tic regions. 








In response to 


ademand from Sherwood 
publishi “within a on 

ing next 
month a , signed edi- 
tion of his new book limited 
to 225 copies of which 210 
will be for sale at ten a 
per copy. may 
placed now at -your book- 
store. 


Sherwood 
Anderson’s 
NOTEBOOK 











is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and aeat draw on its 
ever-changing stores of Rare Books, 
Priats, and Autographs. Catalogues 
mailed on request. When in Boston 
Browse in Goodspeed’s + 
5a Park Street & ga Ashburton Place 
Fea Raaae as 


HE appearance of the Anderson 
Galleries sales catalogue of the 
Clawson library marks the 
most important event in the 
history of American auctions 

since the Hoe sale, 1911-12. The Hoe 
collection offers a convenient peg on 
which to hang a comparison, for it 
was a great library, and, in a more 
restricted sense, that of Mr. Clawson 
is a great library. But it is only in 
their disparities that these two amal- 
gamations of books may be consid- 
ered. Hoe’s collection was an im- 
mense gathering of manuscripts and 
printed books, in which the common- 
place mingled familiarly with qual- 
ity. The Clawson library of 926 
books represents for the most part 
the aristocracy of the period. If it 
has a modicum of alloy included in 
its. gold, that element appears be- 
cause it comes within the chrono- 
logical requirements of the collection 
The Hoe collection was a library in 
the fullest accepted sense of the 
word. It was the library of a book 
lover who did not devote himself 
solely to the acquisition of rarities 
within the unyielding outlines of a 
span of years. It had much of-that 
common element, familiar to all book 
lovers, that endowed it with a 
warmth, a friendliness, a personality 
no specialist’s library ever has. In 
this sense it was like the -Ashley li- 
brary, the Rowfant, or that of Henry 
Huth. The Clawson collection is 
patrician; rigidly confined to its pur- 
pose; clean-cut in ottline—and bril- 
lant. One invites with a friendly ges- 
ture; the other attracts, but dazzles. 
Now that the Clawson library is to 
be democratized by the process of 
auction one would expect to find that 
it had lost some of. that distinct 
aloofness it displayed through the 
estimable catalogue of it by Seymour 
de Ricci. Now that it has been 
brought to earth, as it were, it would 
seem as jf it might be more fa- 
miliarly treated. But the closer ex- 
amination of it which the Anderson 
catalogue makes possible emphasizes 
rather than reduces its aristocratic 
air. It is the grandee among li- 
braries of English literature, and it 
shows very clearly that in his selec- 
tion of books Mr. Clawson had good 
advice and superior judgment. Such 
advice and such judgment could have 
been arrived at only by reference to 
the history of the great libraries of 
the past. So, in his concentration on 
that period between 1550-1670, from 
Langland to Milton, from the Refor- 
mation to the Restoration, with its 
extraordinary literary fertility, he 
was but assembling those books that 
scholars have come to regard as the 
highest intellectual expressions of 
modern times. And, there being a 
rational economics in these matters, 
those books are the rarest and the 
most expensive. 
* 3° 
is a brilliant collection, and this 
dazzling quality will make many 
a bookman who reads the Ander- 
son catalogues a little giddy. Only 
by the barest chance can any collec- 
tion of like qualilty come upon the 
market again. Many of the great 
rarities from libraries now dispersed, 
such as those of Lefferts, Hoe, 
Christie-Miller, Huth, Mostyn and 
Cox, have found their way into Mr. 
Clawson’s possession. Such a volume 
as (R. Johnson's) ‘‘History of Tom 
Thumb,’’ 1621, with its provenance 
of Luttrell, Wynne, Heber, Utterson, 
Halliwell, Daniel and Huth, is like a 
specially treasured heirloom—rare 
and valuable in itself, but famous for 
its associations. In such an assem- 
blage it is a relief to find such fa- 
miliar titles as Bacon's ‘“Fwo 
Bookes,’’ 1605; Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘‘Works,”’ 1647 Donne's 
**Poems,”’ 1663, &c. 

Two hundred and ten of the books 
were printed before 1600, beginning 
with Gower, ‘‘Confessio Amantis,’’ 
printed by Caxton, 1483, and 716 
were printed before 1700. . Many of 
them are in superb original condi- 
tion. A number of the greatest liter- 
ary or historic value are unique. The 
first purchase of the books in his 
catalogue was made by Mr. Clawson 
in 1914, the Second Folio of Shake- 
speare; the iast, Breton’s ‘“The Pil- 
grimage to Paradise,’’ in 1923. Faced 
with the description of such a collec- 
tion, a reviewer of catalogues might 
well be under difficulties. Fortu- 
nately the Clawson library is so well 


nothing new may be said of it. Prac- 
tically all that has to be said of it 
has already been done so by able 
commentators, and the catalogue of 
the Clawson library by Seymour de 
Ricci (The Rosenbach Company, 
1924) is the last word on that sub- 





ject. We count this fortunate, for it 





known in the world of bookmen that. 





Notes on Rare Books 


makes it possible, by a little judicious 
quotation from de Ricci’s preface to 
give a better account of the books to 
be sold than if we indulged in reams 
of tribute. We reviewed the Clawson 
catalogue on its first appearance in 
Tue Times Aug. 24, 1924, and those 
interested may derive fuller informa- 
tion from that report. The following 
excerpt from de Ricci's preface will 
be of advantage to those who wish to 
have some indication of the . books 
which are to be sold by the Anderson 
Galleries on May 20-21 (part one), 
and May 24-25 (part two). In pass- 
ing we must say that we think the 
Anderson catalogue of this sale, with 
its convenient format, numerous fac- 
similes and typographical treatment, 
among the very best that has been 
issued by any auction house: While 
it does not, by its very nature, fully 


take the place of de Ricci’s ad- 


mirable catalogue, its value to the 
collector and student is too obvious 
for further comment. 


ROM de Ricci’s preface to the 
Clawson catalogue we take the 
following: ‘ 

* * * The Clawson collection il- 
lustrates the whole of English lit- 
erature from about 1560 to 1660. 
* * © The earlier period is repre- 
sented by a few selected items such 
as, for instance, the beautiful 
Gower’s ‘‘Confessio Amantis,’’ a 
matchless example of Caxton’s 
press. 

For the century John L. Clawson 
has concentrated on, the word lit- 
erature should be taken in the nar- 
rower sense, as applying to works 
of a literary character. The Bible, 
Prayer Book, theology, law, natu- 
ral and exact sciences, arts and 
crafts, grammar and music have 
been deliberately excluded from the 
collection; likewise geography and 
history are only admitted in so far 
as they complete other branclies or 
the work of a particular author. 
The real strength of the library 
<comes) therefore under the head 
of peetry, fiction and drama. 

Poetry is very fully represented 
by all the more celebrated works of 
the period, starting even with the 
earlier productions of cer, 
Gower, Lidgate, Rolle of Hampole 
and John Skelton, and, continuing 
for later periods, with such unob- 
tainable items as Tottel’s ‘‘Miscel- 
lany,”’ Wi 


’ ‘atson’s **Hekatom- 
pathia,’’ the selected works of Tur- 
berville, Churchyard, Robert 


Greene and Nicholas Breton; in 
the seventeenth century Donne, 
Wither and Brathwaite lead us up 
to Milton, whose works, both in 
prose and verse, are most fully 
illustrated in the Clawson library. 

Under the head of fiction there 
are a number of outstanding items, 
the choicest of all being the cele- 
brated Britwell copy of ‘‘Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure."’ 

In dramatic literature Shake- 
speare is illustrated by a magnifi- 
cent series of the priceless quartos. 
Now that the Huntington collection 
is at San Gabriel and the Huth 
Shakespeares are at Yale, it is 
doubtful whether more than two 
private collectors own a better 
series than John L. Clawson. 
His present seriés of over thirty 
items does the greatest credit to 
his energy and judgment. Still 
more remarkable is the collection 
of Shakespeare source and allusion 
books, nearly all of the greatest 
scarcity and perhaps the most cov- 
eted of all Elizabethan items. To 
own Willobie’s ‘‘Avisa’’ and Mun- 
day’s ‘‘Two Italian Gentlemen” 
would confer distinction on any 
library. 

For the other dramatic authors 
of the period the collector’s aim 
has been to build up a series of 
their plays in first editions, and 
‘his success in that direction has 


side the British Museum and the 
Huntington collection. Few (if 
any) other libraries in the world 
can boast of such an arfay of in- 
terludes, or of nearly complete sets 
of the plays by Lyly and Greene, 
by Ben Jonson, Day, Chapman, 
Massinger, Heywood, Shirley, Mar- 
lowe, Marston, Ford and Dekker. 
The last author’s ‘‘Shoemaker’s 
Holiday’' is a well-known desid- 
eratum of nearly all collections. 
Two sections of this catalogue 
will appeal to all lovers of quaint 
and curious literature: the brilliant 
gathering of poems by John Tay- 
jor, the water-poet, and the un- 
rivaled series of sixteenth century 
satires upon women and drink. 
* * * In no other library are these 
striking curiosities more brilliantly 
represented: several unique items 
from the Huth and Britwell sales 
are in the Clawson collection and 
are-nowhere else to be found. * * * 
The forty items (of John Taylor) 
gathered.by John L. Clawson form 


poet’s activity are exceptionally 
well represented. 


The Romance of Knowledge — 


INTRODUCING TWO NEW TITLES IN THIS 
SERIES OF LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE YOUNG FOLR’S BOOK OF INVENTION 
By T. C. BRIDGES : 
Boys and Girls will be enthusiastic about these stories of the various 
labor-saving and pleasure-making devices we use every day. Mar- 
velously fascinating are these “biographies” of the telephone, tele- 
graph. moving-picture, radio and many other wonders of to-day. 
ith 78 illustrations in color and in black-and-white $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF MYTHS 

— —— tree oi Senile teibedes 

is fascinating ion myt rom 1 incl hero- 
tales and legends of Greece and ow A Babylonia, India, Japan 
and China, ico, Peru and’ Australia. Norsemen and our own 

North American Indians are also’ represented 
With 114 illustrations in color and in black-and-white. %2.00 

: Previously Published in this Series 
THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF THE HEAVENS 
By MARY PROCTOR : 

A me book that tells about the sun, the moon, the various 
Planets—including our own earth—the comets, the meteorites and 
————— the wonderful Milky Way, the famous big stars and also 
about the famous astronomers and their tories. ; 

With 122 illustrations in color and black-and-white. $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF DISCOVERY 
By T. C. BRIDGES 
The adventures of the great explorers of to-day and yesterday, who 
have found new continents, islands, and seas, opened up unexplored 
areas, and linked with civilization the various outposts of st 
and lands. With 61 illustrations in color and in black-and-white 


A Circus Story for Boys and Girls 


DAVY WINKLE IN CIRCUSLAND 
By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 
The monkey Jupps takes Davy —— a little door in a tree stump 
down into that mysterious place where the circus people make balloons, 
where are the sawdust sea and Lemonade Lake and all manner of 
wonderful things. With 7 illustrations by A. Conway Peyton. $1.75 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers ? 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Aldous Huxley 


—T— fame of this brilliant English writer, con- 
stantly widening his fine audience in America, 
has prepared an eager reception for his latest 
book of fiction, just published: 


TWO or THREE 
GRACES 


. $2.50 











“ATO other writer of our time has built up a serious 

reputation so repidly and so surely; Mr. Huxley's 
public capitulated almost at the first stroke of his pen; 
they are as delighted with what he says as if a part of 
themselves were saying it.” —The Nation 


Previous books by Aldous Huxley: 
_ ALONG THE ROAD THOSE BARREN LEAVES 
ON THE MARGIN. YOUNG ARCHIMEDES 


ANTIC HAY MORTAL COILS 
LIMBO 5 CROME YELLOW 
LEDA (Verse) 


DORAN BOOKS § 














THE ~ 
SILK COQUETTE 


By EDWIN BATEMAN MORRIS 
An exquisite love story with an intriguing 
plot and delicate, subtle humor. 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Company Philadelphia 
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by BertrandRussell 
Large 12 mo., $2.50 
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his 
lated by Princess Radziwill. 256 
pp. indianapolis: The Bobbds- 
Merrili Company. $3. - 
NIQUE in the whole vast and 
} varied. garden of “biurbe”’ is 
the publisher’s- note that 
accompanies this volume. — 
We want every one interested to 
understand fully that after pro- 
longed investigation this book goes 
to the public with dowbt in our 
minds as to its authenticity, and 
.we expect all to have this clearly 
. understood when handling and 
selling this book. 

But they think, nevertheless, that 
the letters “are so vivid and present 
such an interesting picture of the 
Washingtons and the events of their 
period that they are worthy of pub- 
lication, if only for their literary 
merit." And they add that they 
intend to continue their investigation 
and that “should we succeed in se- 
curing proof positive one way or the 
other we shall publish it instantly.’’ 

In a twelve-page introduction Prin- 
cess Radziwill tells the story of the 
letters and of how they came into 
her possession and backgrounds them 
with some account of the family of 
the soldier, Gaston de Maussion, with 
whose affairs they deal. He came 
over with the troops of Lafayette 
in 1777 and fought through all the 
Revolutionary War. Afterward he 
returned to France and brought back 
his wife and children, and they all 
lived here, much of the time on a 
plantation in the South, for fifteen 
or twenty years. The war letters, 
which fill half the volume, were 
written to his mother and his 
brother.. Most of the later ones are 
by the wife to her mother-in-law. 

Throughout all the letters of Mon- 
sieur and Madame there runs a 
strain of ecstatic admiration for 
Washington. As General, as Presi- 
dent, as man, he is the hero of the 
correspondence and the most won- 
derful and admirable of all created 
beings. M. de Maussion’s brother 
was in the French army and the 
letters to him deal wholly with mili- 
tary affairs. There are descriptions 
of battles, accounts of the appalling 


English and American armies, anec- 
dotes of the officers, especially of 
Washington and ~° Lafayette, and 
much gossip about the current critt- 
cisms of Washington. Those to his 
mother. are more general in their 
scope, but these also are largely con- 
cerned with the interests of a sol- 
dier absorbed in the immediate af- 
fairs of war. There is frequent men- 
tion of Lafayette and comparison of 
him with Washington, to the for- 
mer’s disadvantage, although he 
speaks with admiration of the 
French General’s tact and of its im- 


7 


think General .Washington has 

not, in the whole world, a more 

sincere friend than Monsieur de 
Fayette. 


shamelessly .” And he 
telis how, ‘‘emi from the 
General’s  enemies,’’ have tried to 


persuade him to use influence in 











France to prevent the French papers 


of the Washingtons 


from praising Washington and his 
deeds. But none of these things 
lessens in the least his admiration 
for and his trust in his hero, and he 
is very sure that as long as Wash- 
ington lives the country will be safe. 
Mme. de Maussion and their chil- 
dren came over in 1785, and for fit- 


in-law are long and graphic. A keen 
and intelligent observer, she writes 
about the manners and customs of 
the people in city and in country, the 
difficulties of life on the plantation, 
the gowns worn at social functions 
in Philadelphia and New York, and 
her impressions of General and Mrs. 
Washington. To her he is as great 
.@ hero as he is to her husband and 
she sends to her mother-in-law pen- 
pictures of both and of their home 
life at Mount Vernon where, by good 
chance, she wag once a guest. Writ- 
ing from philadelphia, she says: 
Mistress Washington is the pic- 
ture of neatness. Her dress is.never 
disarranged or spotted or mended, 
and she looks so clean, which, I 
am sorry to say, every one does 
not, even among the rich. I was 
horrified the other day to hear that 
|_ toothbrushes were a recent innova- 
tion and that some people still 
think their use by men effeminate! 
Now, Mistress Washington, I am 
convinced, cleans her teeth every 
day, because her breath is always 


She tells how the President has 
among the fair sex more than just 
sincere admirers and mentions 
among the women “who have lost 


teen years her letters to her mother⸗ 





their hearts to him a certain Mis- 
fress Warren, who thinks herself a 
great ” and declares that 
“‘she is dead in love with him and 
makes herself ridiculous by her ef- 
forts to attract his attention.’’ There 
are references also to several other 
women of social prominence, among 

Bingham, 


them the celebrated Mrs. 


whose salon in Philadelphia was the 
gathering place of the Hamiltonians 
and herself the central figure of the 
most aristocratic society of the 


young nation. 


Whether or not the work is a 
faithful transcript of letters that 
were actually written as they . pur- 
port to have been, it is plausible 
and entertaining. If Princess Radzi- 
will, who explains in her introduc- 
tion that she has become an Amer- 
ican citizen—although she still clings 
to her Russian title—can prove that 
the letters are genuine, her book 
‘will doubtless be much enjoyed by 
American readers, among whom 
there has recently been manifest 
much. ané@ growing interest in the 
personality of the real Washington. 
There is nothing in them, it is true, 
that a diligent investigator could not 
have found in the diaries, letters, 
newspapers and other sources of 
contemporaneous information. But 


y 
and colorful touches of the time. If 
they are genuine ghe should be able 
to convince her publishers of their 
truth by means é¢ither of the orig- 
inal documents or photostatic copies. 





( Continued from Page 2) 





ference appear when the sinner is ot 
rank. ‘‘The nature and causes of 
our difficulties,” says the Tory 
Blackwood's, before laying a reluc- 
tant scourge on “Don Juan,” ‘‘will 
be readily uhderstood. * * * With 
sorrow and humiliation do we speak 
it—the poet has devoted his powers 
to the worst of purposes and pas- 
sions, and it increases his guilt and 
our sorrow, that he has devoted 
them entire. 
nation, in regard to the morality of 
the poem, has not blinded us to its 
manifold beauties.” Like the French 
courtier’s God, the literary censor 
of the early nineteenth century 
“‘thought twice’’ before 
a geritleman of Byron’s quality. . 
It is, indeed, this unctuous _recti- 
tude, this nauseous and unlovely 
caricature of mora) strictures even 
when justified that makes the bou- 
quet of judgments by the “‘holier- 
than-thous” of Georgian and Victo- 
rian criticism which Mr. Mordell has 
collected for our edification, such a 
mildewed and nauseating posey for 
modern noses. Many of these men’s 
literary 


points out in his preface, are not al- 

together to be despised, though they 

are stated in phrasing that is either 

stilted or ‘oratorical, and though 

never once, does the interpretative 

of criticism. become their 
winburne. 


lyle’s reputation for scholarship in 
“The French Revolution’’ has not 
survived the discovery that the book 
was written with the ‘official Moni- 
teur and little else at his elbow. But 


seem the result of accident. 
only necessary for any moral issue to 
be raised for taste, insight, recogni- 


serned, is a murmuring against God’s 
appointments.’’ The composition of 
‘*The Scarlet Letter’’ (the early crit- 
ics loved this word) would suffice, if 


‘| well laid on, to Ethiopize the snowi- 


est conscience that ever. sat like a 
swan upon that mirror of heaven, a 
maiden’s imagination.’’ Never has 
what men are agreed to call “vir- 
tue,’”’ been held up in such unlovely 
parody as by the righteous critics of 
fifty or one hundred years ago. 

- What was the effect of these dia- 
tribes—not upon us, who smile at 
their extravagance and asininity, but 
upon the men who, making all al- 





* * © But our indig- | 
our indis- | phrased of her grits inte. the masuth 
of an obtuse and unpleasant woman 





Pens Dipped in Gall 


lowance for more intelligence and 
better artistry, spoke the language 


of their detractors? Very little, 


would. seem. Rossett] (his brother 
is our authority) died the sooner be- 
cause of Buchanan’s article on “The 
Fleshly School,” apologized for, ab-r' 
jectly and even more stupidly, by its 
author later on. But Rossetti was 
already a sick man, of unsound mind 
and tortured nerves. Hazlitt, Hunt 
and Coleridge paid in like coin and a 
good time was had by all. Charlotte 
Bronté took the intelligent revenge 

4 } the choicer 


putting 


and writing them himself. Carlyle’s 
practice was, perhups the most prac- 
**used 
the number containing the review as 


tical. The sage of Chelsea 


a tea-cloth for his tea kettie."’ 


Mr. Mordell makes some comfort- 
ing, if rather trite, reflections in his 
preface, upon the change that has 
come over the temper of reviewers. 
But the sins of our predecessors 
should not blind:us to our own. The 
great outstanding: fault of English 

ciriticisin 


i 


, as 


5 





has yet been created, and no body of 
contemporaty criticiam exists whose 
collective voice is powerful enough 
to overpower the catchwords and 
Mr. 


catcalls of the market place. 
Mordell’s very 


of bloomers need not make us feel 
self-complacent we can be 
honestly satisfied that we have not} 
merely exchanged cant for cant. But 
it suggests Phe roots of some at least 
. Perhaps it is 
because the fathers ate such sour 
grapes that the children’s teeth have 


of our critical ils. 


se little bite in them today. 


The frontispiece of Travel for May 
photo- 


is a beautiful 


Frances M. ; *“‘Ambushed in 
the Wilds of New G * by Mer- 
lim Moore Taylor; ‘“‘The Worild’s 


and Roads of Old Engiand (A Re- 


view),”’ by Edward B. Hale. 
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A Great Collie 
By Charles Alexander 





A true d story — ends 
—— Bobbie's and 
triumph Ry “Gitticulties, homing” 

ngers in —— 
ome from — fana to Or 

one of the most inspi ~] 


ever 
lBvery one who loves dogs wil? 
want a copy of this remarkable 








$1.50 at ali booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 








History and Biography 
FAMOUS WOMEN Joseph Adelman. 
i2mo. New York: Ellis M. Lonew Com- 

pany. $2.50. 
An —— of feminine achievement 
* the ages, with life stories of 


DEAN BRIGGS. By Rollo — Brown, 
yer New York: Harper & Bros, 


—— of a well-known Har- 
THE ARYANS. - Childe. 


B: Gordon 
8vo. New York: Kitrea A. Knopf. §4. 
A study of Indo-European q 
a 


A new volume in the History. of 
lization series. 
ALIAS BOB 
“SIMMONS, By TRobert H. Davis. —— 
5* York: George H. Doran Company. 
With an introduction by W. O. Mc- 
Geehan. 4 


1788-1883. By Emily 
Forest. 8vo. New York: 


FRANZ LISZT. By Guy de Pourtales. 
8v . York: Henry 


o New Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 
Transiatei from the French by 

— Stimson Brooks. 

THE HILIPPINE REPUBLIC. 
— H, Fernandez. Pamphiet. New 
¥o , Gréen & Co. 

In Studies in 
ics one ba! Law, —* b the 
ew ence o 


Pacult: 

oe Univ ersity 

AMERICAN OPINION OF GERMAN UNI- 
VICATION, 1848-1871. By John Gerow 
Gazley. 8vo. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 
A new volume in the Studies in His- 


tory: Economics Law, 
edited by the Faculty of | Political 
ity. 





GRACE H. DODGE. —* —— * ee 

8vo. New York: The W 

The — of an rena vise: andl 

business 

bags, SERVITUDE 
By Cheesman 


VANIA 

Philadeiphia, PS. 

Indentured and redem 
colony and common 
FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE. By A. Moret 

and G. Davy. 8vo. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf. $6. 

Social organization among the prim- 
itive peoples in the ancient East. 
A new volume in the History of Civi- 
lization series. 


THE ag OF IMPERIAL ROME. By 

P. K. ie Reynolds. 8vo. New York: 

Oxford —— — Press, $3. 

A historical ben of the Police and 
Fire Departm of Imperial Rome. 
THE STORY OF THE A fag orem RAIL- 

ROADS. Robe Riegel, 12mo, 

— York: The Macenitian “Company. 


A history of the railroads west of 
the Mississippi. 


IN _ PENNSYL- 
A. Herrick. _ 
Joseph Mev. 


ition ener in 
ith. 


THOMAS SYDENHAM: CLINICIAN. By 
. 12mo, New York: Paul 


A biographical sketch of a fa: 
—— century —& phe 
sic’ 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL PROBLEMS, 
By Ernest t. 12mo. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 5 

on —— — 

Geogra ae * 
and “*distory an 


fe mae —— Tr By 5 ae 


Harvard University — $4. 

pm SE, Pueblo-Indian history 
a civil 
THE —— DECADE. — 
By Cc. Seitz. i12mo. —— 
| Ind,: The Bobbs: Merril 
Company. 
ry of the some phases in the his- 
tory — e age States from re- 
constru jon. 
THE FUGGER — Edited 
by Victor von — nslated by 
L. 8. R. 8vo. New ees G. P. 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, -His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays and 
Verse. Limited and De Luxe Edi- 
tions. Also Monographs, Pam- 
phliets and other Brainy Things of 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern Fully Equipped Plant. 

Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE 
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Literature and Essays . 
LLAS. By George Brandes. 1 
ome York: "Adelphi Company. 62.50. 
Studies in 5* — and life. 
Translated by Jacob W. Hartman. 
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envelopes. 
100 fetded Sheets ‘amd 100 envelopes 
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© COGreen, Purvle, Geld (0K ext. | 
Order by mail, cond check, money order or 
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TORTY IMMORTALS. 
x res, 8vo. New 


LOVE IN —— CH VILLAGE, = 
ng Dell. 12mo. New York: 
H. ran ny. $2. 


A collection of sketches. 


DE_LEGATIONIBUS: LIBRI 
Therico Gentili. 8vo. New 

a University Press. Two vol 
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umes. 
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Latest Books 













— * Forgue, Balzac, 
Shelley. — Lord 
— Walt 
Whitmer, — Strindberg, 
Stirner, Leconte de Lisle, de Mau- 
—— , Stendhal wthorne, Fiau- 
& —— Emilie Tardieu, Verlai 
THE SONG OF THE OPTIMIST. By 
Kramer. 12mo. New York: The 


Davidson Press, Inc. 
Inspirational essays. 
THE CHARLES LAMB DAY BOOK. Com- 


led by E. V. Lucas. 12mo, New York: 
H. Doran $2.50, 


50, 
pters on Gran Barker, 
Dane, John ‘water, 
St. John Ervine, Somerset Maugham, 
A. A. Milne, A. N. Monkhouse, C. K. 
M and Eugene O'Neill. 


in facsimile with an intro- 
dustory note by Geoff: Geoffrey Keynes. 


Poetry, Drama and Art 

CYCLOPS’ EYE. Joseph Ausiander. 
12mo, New York: ge & Bros. $2." 
A book of poems. 

ART, FOR —— AND STUDENTS. 
By George Cox. 8vo. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. BS. 

qualities that dis- 


A styey ot of — 
tinguish art from inferior work. 
— By, Fran ane age so jee g 
nkieubliched by the 
— ato, 
Seventh annual issue. 
LONESOME ROAD. Paul Gr 
New York: Robert McBride & & ‘co one. 
Six plays for the negro theatre. 
VOTIVE G. By we RES as 
Guthrie, 12mo. Yonkers, N. The 
Platonist Press. §3. 


A volume of poems. 


THE AMERICAN BALLET. By _ Ted 
—— — New York: Henry Holt & 


With an introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. 


— * ARCHITECTURE. By George * 
—— Totten, Folio. Washington, D. 
e Maya Press. 


Illustrated with numerous plates. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. By W. 2 — 
i2mi0. New York: George Doran 
—— #4. 


of the Italian period of 

rom 1150 to 1690. 

ART STUDIES: MEDIEVAL RENAIS- 
SANCE AND MODERN. Folio.. Cam- 
bridge, Mass,: Harvard University Press, 
Edited by members of the Depart- 

ments of Fine Arts at Harvard and 

Princeton Universities. Mustrated 

with many plates. 


Travel and Description 
eo CHARTS AND TRAVEL CHATS. 
Frederick L. Collins, 12mo, Indian- 
Ind. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


$2.50. 

Practical advice on travel abroad. 
PURSUING THE WHALE. By John 
Cook. ©. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 
A quarter century of whaling in 
the Rretic. 


HIGH COGNTRY. 
8vi 


r. 0. 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 
The Rockies yesterday and today. 

SEYOND THE BALTIC. B —8 oe 
Scott. 8vo. New York: . Doran 
Company. 44. 

A record of travel in Russia and 
the new Baltic States. 


. Philosophy and Religion 
THE LOCAL — By Frederick A. 
Agar. 1 New York: Fieming H. 
Revell Company. $1. 

Its present: and future. 
yp, ooops ead AND ag oy 8. 
Parkes Cadman. 12mo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The Cole —— for 1924 — 
before Vanderbilt University 
ADVENTURES IN THE DAY OF LOVE. 

By lenrik 


surve’ 
PRE na 


Ryle 


By Courtney Ryley 
. Mai Little, 





RELIGION IN THE HEART. By ib 
Chalmers Cove igmo. New York 
Fleming H. Revell Company. % 

A collection of sermons. 

EVOLUTION AND CREATION. 
Oliver Lodge. 12mo0. New York: 
H,. Doran Company. $2. 
Presenting the processes of evolu- 

tion as a method of God's creation. 
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SDEVITT-WILS 
Travel Packet 
Good ‘Books 


For your friends going 
away by sea or land. 
Any assortment in an at- 
tractive —— delivered 
promptly to Boat ain, 


Cheice tet of seed 
books at attractive prices 
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These Books Give 
Distinction to the 
Spring Publishing 
Season of 1926 


The Teenie Calendar. 

Introduction by HENRY SAVAGE 
Comprises interesting memoirs,of the most notorious crimi- 
nals, with speeches, confessions and last exclamations of 
sufferers. ith all the original illustrations and others— 
thirty-five in ‘all. $3. 


New Poems and Old 
By MURIEL STUART 


Muriel Stuart is the greatest English woman poet living 
ay. Thomas Har ly, to whom this book is dedicated, 
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says that her poetry is “superlatively good.” This volume, 
printed in America, contains the best of Miss Stuart’s 
published work, with many poems now printed for the 


rst time 


$2.00 


It is worth having in a first edition. 


re gay Opal SHEPARD 


Twenty-four essays of intrinsic interest and endurin 
worth chosen from the leading American magazines. $2.5 


The American’s London ; 4 
By THOMAS HUNT MARTIN Dal 


Packed with facts and anecdotes especially relating to the 
—— States not usually alluded to in the standard sige 


is 


Toilette of the Hebrew Lady 
By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


A little known but remarkable piece of writing by the 
author of ““‘The Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” 
Beautifully printed and bound i in colored paper wrappers, 
size 7x84. 60 cents 


Send for sample copy of BOOK NOTES 


EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL, Publisher 
27 LEWIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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By TRISTRAM TUPPER 


Author of 
“The House of Five Swords” 


“Kingpin,” they called him, this man who conquered 
earth and rock until the mountain, enigmatic, sent two 
women—Rosalee, warm and vivid, to lure the flesh; 
Ellen, cool and luminous: to lure the spirit. In this 
story of the tunneling of Black Mountain, Mr, Tu 
has drawn upon his own 
achieved a book that for 
beauty of style stands wit 
English novelists. 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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“With reservations, I recom- 
mend this book to all Py 
—Heywood Broun. 
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novel by a Boston * 
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You say your | ture! Would you 
we a give a $10 bill to 
to you ve its problem 
now. When he is solved ‘for you by 
30 or 40, what {America’s foremost 
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Fiction 


THE BAKER’S CART, ee” OTHER 

—— By Gerald Bull 12mo. New 

Doubleday, to. $2. 
Tales of the gruesome and gro- 
teaque. 

DUSK OF DAY. By Catherine Clark. 
12mo. New York: ‘Tomas Seltzer. “2. 
A romantic novel. 

THE TENTS OF JACOB. Hyman 
Cohen, . New York: PP oper M. 
McBride & Co. $2.50. 

A story of Jewish life in Russia. 

THE SUNKEN — By Nathalia 

12mo, ‘ork: Thomas 

—— #2. 
A romance by the thirteen-year-old 
author of “The Janitor’s Boy.” 


LA FEERIE — ae By 
de Croisset. Pamphlet. Paris, 
Bernard Grasset, 

Short stories and sketches. 


THE CONNOISSEUR. By Walter de la 
Mare. i12mo. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. 
A collection of short stories. 
= — tthe Gat we by George 
— rom — —— 
Soulie More nt. 
G. P. Putnam's — 


Francis 
France: 


An ancient Chinese past ¢ Gone into 
English by H. Bedford Jon 
THE LAND OF MIST. By 
Doyle. 12mo. New York: 
Doran Company. $2. 
A romance of the unknown. 
THE PAINTeD — By 
Evarts. 12mo. Mass, : 
Brown & Co. 
A Western story. 
THE GREEN DRAGON. By J. Jefferson 
rjeon. ew York: The Dial 


of Conan 
George H. 


Hal G. 
Little, 


Fa: mo, N 
aon 3. 

A mystery story. 
THE CRATER. .B — og getter 
12mo. New Yor! George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 


A tale of adventure in Africa. 


TREASURE OF THE LAKE. By H. Rider 
New York, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. §2, 

A new Allan Quatermain story. 

THE OLD HOME TOWN. Rupert 

Hughes. 12mo. New York: rper & 


Bros, 

A novel of family life in a small 

Iowa town. 

WHELP OF THE 

i2mo. New York: 

—— $2. 
An adventure story. 


THE WINDY HILL. Jennings a 
12mo, New York: Sinton & Schuster, #2. 


A loye story. 

— BAT. By Mary Roberts - Rinehart 
— 12mo. New York: 

—— Doran Company. $2. 

A novel from the play of the same 

name. 


WINDS. By Rufug King. 
George 


THE DICE OF GOD. thia Stock- 
ley. 12mo. Neg York. GP. Putnam’s 
A tale of Africa. 

PRECIOUS BANE. Mary Webb. 12mo. 
New York: Sp. Dutton & Co. 22. 
A novel of the 

BLACK INCENSE. By A. M. Williamson. 
12mo, New York: George H. Doran 


Company. 

Tales of Monte Carlo. 

TH ane oe a Ee 

New York: George H. Doran Company. 

A tale of the South Sea. 

THINGS GREATER THAN HE. 
ciano Zuccoli. 12mo. New York: 

Holt & Co, $2.50. 

Translated from the Italian by 

Eloise Parkhurst. 

Juvenile 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF INVEN- 
TION. 
Mass. : 


Lu- 
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Latest Books: 


UNCLE SAM'S SAILORS. Fi 

a — New York: 8. — — 
What life in the United States N: 

is like told in im goory form. Ts 


ye Ni York: D. et 
eons 
Stories about the stars for children. 
CHILDREN OF ANCIENT EGYPT. Thane 
12mo. Boston, Mass. : ttle, 
Brown: & Co,, §1.50, 
A story for children. 
yo ny a Fg Se tg 
8vo, Boston, Mass.: 
— vows @ On. b 
justrated in color and in black and 





THE HEALTH gre Ey sg Mtge By 


Nathalie on, 

Mass, : — Brown rar Co. $1. 

A book for by 

Henrietta Adams. 

DAVY —— IN CIRCUSLAND. By 
jorwood. Boston, 


. N 8vo. . 
Little, Brown’ 2 Co $1.75. : 
A story of the circus. 


TUhne Phlledeonie OF THE CONSTITUTION. By 
cott Company. §2. Elsie . New York: 
A romantic novel. —— we age ges “Company. $1.50. 

e story 

A BRAZILIAN Aluizio people. 

—— — New York Robert pa — —— 
— — 


New You York: Dgagina, Hough, Campoel. Ta —* 


A study of plant distribution in- 

tended both for the general reader 

and as a textbook. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Charles W. 
Gerstenberg. 8vo. ‘New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $5. 

A textbook with illustrative cases. 


THE ECONOMICS OF les | ENTER- 


PRISE. J. H. Jones, 8vo. New 
York : at, eS Pitman & Sons. $2.25. 


for use in university 


A new volume the Collected 


Novels and Stories of Guy de Mau- 

passant. 

NIMRO! F THE SEA. William M. 
— — thon Gane & 





A classic of A whale fish- 

ing. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK AND ITS be pag 
By Joseph Foltzer. New 


PLAYER. 


THE COMPLETE AUCTION 
New York: 


By Florence Irwin. 12mo. 
G. F. Putnam's Sons. 
With a new ial t 
outline rand C complete sum 

‘of allt the pot Combes wan game 
condensed for —— reference 

wi The Revised of 
mation, 1926, and the Btiquette of 
the Game. : 

HTS ON HUNTING AND OTHER 

— ERS. Bi By Robert Smith Surtee and 
John Jorrocks. 8vo. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $7.50. 

Illustrated by George Denholm 

Armour. 





THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Oxford University ——— 
Masonic edition. 

Old and New Testaments ~- 

to the authorized version. 

Science and Psychology - 
Y AND PRACTICE OF ALTER- 


THEOR 

NATING By A. T. Dover. 
8vo, New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. $5. 


ments, measurements, with 300 iltus- 
Pome wee Hi. Boren 


Some of the problems of insanity/ 
IEAGIM ATION. | a 7 as) Gainer 


New 


poy discussion of the ways 
in which the mind works. 
— New York: 


12mo. New York: 


Charlies 


Pelities 


8vo. New 
lord University Press. 38.50. 





WHITHER RUSSIA? 
12mo. = York: tatetantionn Povtiek: 


ers, $1 
Russia’s internal and in- 


— Fe aay’ aetites by he 
Political Sci 


Faculty of 
—— University. 


GETTING OUT OF 
M. Vander 


Talks on golf. 
ALCOHOL AND 


ROUGH. By = 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50, 


THE NEW AGE. By = 
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A Romance as Gay, 


Deets Pickett. 12mo. - New York: —— 
4 of th 
study e, liquor question pre- ow tself 


GARDENB. 
ders. 
Bride & Co, 


iG 
dvo. New 


with a tise 
methods of manatecture sal aon” 


BOBBIE: A GREAT COLLIE. 
jexander. 


Al . 12mo. 
Mead & Co, 31.50. 


the possession of the Universit: 
Collagen, Clip aed Cane, — 
‘TREES AND SHRUBS OF CALIFORNIA 


Francis 
12mo. =. York: Robert Me Me 


Frank 


By 
New York: Dodd, 


The story of a dog. 


PALMISTRY — 
& Co. ‘$1. 


12mo. New York: 
- $2, 
electricity ‘by 
Christine Terhune 
GARDEN-MAKING. 


8vo. aN Ps Houghton “Mifflin Com- 
chapters and 


— supplemen 
Antoinette Perrett. 


MILDRED 
LOVE. 12mo, 
ones Company. 


» Take on love, marriage and parent. 


PLEASURE, 
New York: Georges Sully 
A handbook of palmistry. 
= NEW COMMON Guus IN THE | 
Frederick A. Stokes 


> guthate aneanl 
er, 
ew 


By 


An inaugural lect delivered be- 
ae hiversity of Oxford on Fes. 
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What would Christ do 
if He came into the 


world today? 


THE FOOL 
IN CHRIST 


by GERHART HAUPTMANN 


This novel, the adventures of Emanuel Quint, is 
the supreme embodiment of Christ in modern 
literature. “That it contains the greatest and 
most fruitful suggestions will be denied only by 
one who no longer knows how to feel the pulsations 
of his time and who is not even accustomed to look 
into Ris better self.” 
reissue in handsome format of one of the classics of 
literature by Germany’s greatest modern writer. 


—Boston Transcript. A 


At All Bookstofes.. 
$2.50 
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Queries and Answers 


This department is designed to as- 
tian plet 


sist in the 1 








were three poor ghosts in 
tua ! 


“Abbey and Kent’s Hole” 
L. J. A— 


full version of the poem, the open- 

ing lines of which are: — 

For Abbey and Kent's Hole were 
rather close neighbours, 

A mile“‘of soft greenland linked 
finely the two; 

The south coast of Devon—as all who 
have seen it 

will ly maintain has an unex- 

"a view. 


“Rains and Roses” 


L. T. L.—I would like to locate a 





“Forty Like One” 
. E.—May I ask your help in trac- 
author’s name and the rest 


FF 


What is life but a vision? 
The forms which have spread 


Their around us 
and our day, 

Like the vapors of 

. morning have 


“A Green-Eyed Yeliew Idol” 











somewhere about years ago 
The fiddier then began 

To play the tune again, 

And ev'ry girl did trip it, trip it, 
Trip it to the men 
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MISS MARY G. MEACHAM, New 
. J.—In your issue 
asks about the 





THE ACTOR IN 
ROOM 931 


CYRIL MAUDE 


Chester, N. ¥., sent in the complete 
has been for- 















A Famous Actor Makes His Row: 


which are the verses wanted, follows 

And I answer—‘Though it be, ; 

Why should thet discomfort me? As A Master Story Teller 

Its reward is in the doing, 

the of —— . ° 

Is the prize the vanq gain." Cyril Maude has created in this story a character as 

V. T. Artz, Chicago, Ill.; Edward P. human, as lovable and as true to life as his famous 
— Pittsburgh, — _“Grumpy,” which he portrayed so vividly on the stage. 
ee teen ti... cal Beak Into this delightful romance of an old’ actor he has 
Searing, Auburn, ¥., also an- ut that same rare art that has kept his audience charmed 


in their seats till the final curtain. 
He displays in this book brilliant flashes of wit and 


meliow humor. Here once more are the same vivid 
character drawing and the sweeping play on human 
emotions that have endeared Cyril Maude to theatre- 
goers the world over. 


: This inimitable story, The Actor in Room 931, Will 
afford the reader as rare a treat and as absorbing a pleasure 




























ALL — THE NIGHT as an evening at the theatre with Mr. Maude in one of his 
famous roles. é 
— my love, and peace attend thee, 
through the»night ; 

All — aa pies: Illustrated, $2.50. At Your Bookseller 
—— — 
Love alone his watch is keeping, J. H. SEARS & COMPANY, Inc. 

All through the night. % 
Though I Publishers New York 
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All 
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Bargain Offers 


ARKS’' OFFERINGS—LIFE AND 





York, 1857, abt, BES, "O 
Ne egro Life in he Sleve States 
Beecher 


rod, with Notes, handsome old 
‘ull -calf Fit. gil ed , London, 1831, 
. Notitia Venatica: A_ Treatise on 
Fox Hunting, Robert T. Vyner, en 
ved and eight full-page 
tinted lit! phs by Alken, 8vo, origina 
cloth on, Ackerman, 1847, scarce, 
$27.50. mm Hunt Its ers, 
by W. C. lew, with 24 illustrations 
by Alken, 12 color * , and a = 
_— . quarto, Brace th, London, 1899, 
Nume — 


— Books, 
items, First 


BOOK EXCHANGE 





Bargain Offers j 





Books Wanted 


Books Wanted 





(CHELSEA BOOK SHOP ee, 
— Harris’s Life, volume $3.50. 
er-Masoch’s Venus in Furs dis}, Ai 
— Arabian —— 
illustrated, RJ — $36 
the Bush, by D. 
Skinner is2'60), 
our stock, or let us 
of first editions, 
thropology; curiosa, a A 





&c. We are open ev sea 
, 865 West Hi “Street. 
10461. 
SPIRIT OF THE STORM, BY DAVID 
Irving This is 4 utiful 


k of verse, 100 pages, cloth-bound, 
with an introduction by royd Dell. It 
poe 4 worthy addition to any library; $1.50 
paid. Clover Art Shop, Publishers, 
33* Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn. 

PARK BOOK SHOP, 109 EAST 50TH 8T., 
tag York’s largest uptown old — 

k of 





re (next door to the Light House) 
vites visitors to call and inspect stock 
over 150, old and new boo! ja 
bargains at all times, We also buy books. 


vv" BOOK STORE, 


new 





—— & ERON, INC.—A CORPORA- 
with experience 6f thirty years in 
— York City, dealing in fine editions 
of Standard Sets, o Ay ge ——— 
other literary propert &c,, are the 
largest buyers and — 2 —— 
dard works in sets and second-hand 
in this country. — are 


promptly ‘at our —— by our 

packers, In competition we have ft 

some of the largest private ap set at 
r can f 





vi tions that. our —— 
ings are fair to those di: ing of. their 
books. If a large private li- 
bra: es and 


es 
of should — in * with The ad- 
ccruing to the seller ‘of books 





prices and expert service. ‘Open evenings. 





Spe ortin r Plate 
Editions, ons. meee od. Old paitions 
in conte 


and h 
Modern Bindings, ete. 8 catalog, just 
issued, sent to and Ci 
Marks, 31 West 47ith 8t., 











Harry F. New 
York. 
SCHULTE'’S BARGAINS. ALL BOOKS IN 


fine condition. Money refunded on un- 
satisfactory — —— the Icon- 


istory, 10 volumes, new —— —— 
—— s History Modern Engiand, 
umes, half morocco, Ecos Mactadden's 
—— Physical —* 5 volumes, 
$15. ark Twain, 25 volumes, $22.50. 
Mosher's Bibelot, 20 volumes. Elev- 
enth edition Encyclopaedia > Britannica, 2 

sets, $30. Ne wgate 
edition, 5 volumes, 


$22.50. N rous other bargains. Cat- 
alogues mailed free. it. One 
or thousands. Full value paid. Fair 
treatment. We do not haggle on ic 


rices. 

80 Fourth Avenue 
(Tenth Street). 

vis’ — 20 VOLS., 


$20. Knight's Hist 








vols., $3. Dumas Cele rated Crimes, 3 
vols., $5. Maupassant, flexible leath- 
er, 10 vols., $12. Smith’s Dict ry of 
thy ble, 4 vols. acaulay’s ays 


* y’s Ess: 
Poems, 3 vols. . Afidrew’s History 
of United States, 6 vols, $5. Cabinet of 


Irish Literature, half morocco, vols., 

5. tured Knowledge, 
fabrikoid, 6 vols., . De Montor, Lives 
and Times of the Popes, 10 -» $10. 
Shakespeare, half calf, 4  vols., $4. 
Hone’s Every Day Table and Year Books, 
4 vols., $9. . r bar; Cat- 
alogue be vis’ Bookstore, 83 
Fourth Ave. 





LObGrE's PEERAGE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
1850, boards, shaken, numerous heraldic 


Del rrect Pee 
heraldic fate ot 35. Baronettage of 
Bngiand. her sg 3) dic plates, 

ection Books 
French, — heraldic plates, coats of 


— a aoe Ce pet ag ed offer of Paris 
rm to display a sell every week new 

of inte’ French Antiques, un- 
usual value at —— — This. 
week's offer: h ce plates, 
Rouen, Nevers, Strasbourg, Marseilles, 
Paris, mper, —— —— — 


fables, songs, puzzles 
venue 


OFF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES ON 
(Add 10c, for postage 
rmes brary a, 

1 Nassau Street, New York City. 
HOME STUDY COURSE TEXTBOOKS— 
All Schools, all subjects, bought, sold, 
exchanged, rented. (Catalogue free.) H 

Hanfling, 799 Broadway, New York. 
go oe me acer B PRINTS, 
autographs. New 32-page list. Want 
lists  silicited. Cc. W. Unger, Pottsville, Pa. 
REMAINDER CATALOGUE OF NEW 


books sent free, Charles W, Clark Co., 
235 West 23d St. 


Giterature of Other Nations 














— noose concern are ob- 
—— 1* Inc., Cham! 


yirws OF OLD NEW YORK, PRINTS 


TIVELY HIGHEST PRICES: PAID 


for sets and miscellaneous books. 
pecially desired: Standard authors in 
. Lipiner Book Co., 149 Chureh 
St. lew York. 





expert | BARTLETT’ 8, BOSTON, IS THE BEST 
place to sell books. Established 66 
years, our guarantee. Write N. J. Bart- 
lett & Co,. Inc., 37 Cornhill, Boston. 
H'GHEsT PRICES PAID. FOR FINE 
sets and rare books. oms & Eron, 
Inc., 89 Chambers 8t., near B'way, N. Y. 
AVERY'S HISTORY UNITED STATES, 
set or odd volumes. William Abbatt, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 





J)AMATO'S BOOKSTORE, 165 EAST 34TH 
St. Books bought am@ sold. Lexington 





=e Ry ——— mere York, Teleph 


= —— VALUE PAID 
for complete libraries or small collec- 
tion of sets and —— books, 





Fiction, 
graphs or any literary pro} 
representative _ eall at your —5 





—— HUGO, COMPLETE, 19 VOL- 
umes, quarto, illustrated, fine morocco 
binding. value $75, price $40. Villes ae 
rance, 6 — quarto, numerous stee 
engravings colored heraldic plates, _ 
Lanfre: Revolution 
umes, Current French fiction 
(sold” — = ), slightly shopworn 
copies, i0c., three f 1, extra, 
— — In stock over one thousand 


mig oo - Up. arters French 

Prints or Framing and Decorative Work, 
Se: Sip at 

up, our price ls jagnon, 

Ave., sth’ St. 


FFRENCH BOOKS—ALL FRENCH ART 
Books, unusual, out-of-the-way editions 
on hand or imported. — — and 
information promptly. The F: 
shop, 561 Madison Avenue, at yeh (Plaza 
4068} “‘New York's largest French Boo 








REIGN NEWS DEPOT, TIMES BUILD- 
ing, 7th —_ esr 9s —— 





Irish German, 
Spanish, Danish, Norwegiaa” 
&c, Dargo line 
in New York. Open evenings. 





IN DE FRANCE, NOUVELLE LI- 
brairie Francaise—Everything in books 


and Frei maga: . Prints 
and —— ay orders. Information. 
Catalogues evenings. 66 West 
6ist St., New ‘York. Circle 0083. 





HOTALING’S NEWS DEPOT, BARCLAY 
Street entrance Woolworth Building— 


icCesso! Jonas & 
. Established 1875. 


JNTERESTED IN FRENCH BOOKS OR 
? 











MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE INVITE ALL 
booklovers to visit — meet — 


ing bookshop, where ye 
and richly varied — of "Old, re and 
New Books in all ow get of literature —— 


Catalogues 
free, —— ? & —— no. 
64-66 Sth Av., New York City. 
Chelsea 5670. 











HOME STUDY COURSES, ALL SCHOOLS, 





al sold lete with text- 
books, tecture, &c., in fine — lay 
usual — —— slightly Easy 
terms guarantee. —— 
—— "write for catalogue, or, better, 
inspect our stock. Economy 
—— Service, Inc., 202 West 48th 
8t.. New York. 





FRIEDMANS’ SPECIAL ——— HAR- 
vard Classics, 50 volumes 
Knowledge, 20 jumes, 


Book 
3. $30. — — 
Essays, Robert Brown- 


"Phone 


All kinds for all wants at 
lowest prices. Call 

merican kshop, 
New York. 


SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND —— 
Books, music and cards. Books 
English Scandinavian authors, Gata. 
logues free. Bonnier’s, 561 3d Av. 


RENCH, iTALIAN, — ——— GERMAN 


or write French- 
204 West 96th St., 











books, Free catalogue; e language 
— Schoenhof’s (eatablished 1856), 
387 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass, 
— NATIONAL BOOK STORE, 

Inc,—Complete _ selections, 239 East 
10th St. one Lexington 6839. 


and — is accepted 
will y cash and ve books imme. 
diat oat our automobile without any ex- 


pense” or inconvenience to you. n't 
sell your books until you hee received 
our offer, as yougmre under no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to accept. Madison Book 


Store, 55 -East 50th eet, New York, 
between Park and Madison Avenues, 
Tel ne ent 7904. 





ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID 

for entire libraries and small collec- 

ns of books on all. subjects. Especially 
ra 


as our reputation assures them 
a fair’ and satisfactory deal. We call 
anywhere, pay spot cash a ——— 


expenss. 
personal attention. 


64-66 Fi: venue, 
Phone Chelsea 5670. New catalogue 


mailed free. 
BOOKS BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY, 


The Bargain Ban — —— 
one of ¢ hand book 
stores in New York, is — ‘to purchase 


complete libraries or small lots of books. 
No collection is too or too small, 
Our enormous retall trade requires our 
constant — tor * — = en- 
fave us also to bay — is books 


subject, oo itographs, 
cal or, limited editions, or ny — “ht. 
—— sell, be sure and 
our estimat fore selling. Our buyers 
will call anywhere at any time. We pay 
spo is —— and remove at our 
Wri * — call, Dargaia 
ik Store, heen 79 4th Av., New York. 
Stuyvesant 4318, 
n| A. B®: WOMRATH, INC., ——— IN 
* Old and Rare Books, will rchase 
entire libraries or odd lots of the wstand- 
ard Authors in new or old editions. 








once 
at our As we have 
—— the country, it will 





GERMAN BOOKS, ART BOOKS, GOOD 
books in English. W. Beyer, Inc., 259 
5th Ave., between 28th-29th. 





of ‘HUNGARIAN, GERMAN BOOKS, MUSIC; 


lists on request. Kerekes Bros,, 
East 86th. 





ing, 6 volumes 


. Se 
est Slst St 
agg ee ng meng NO. 161— 


1,441 titles—The West; Indians; Com- 
munism; Lincoln; California ; Revolu- 
ion; Pirates: Navy; Whaling; Ships; 

1 Ad es and many other in- 











ing bj. Mailed on request. 
_Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
ANY BOOK ON APPROVAL ADVER- 

tised anywhere; sent anywhere; pub- 
iishers’ prices. Purchase price refunded 
less 15% if returned within ten days. (Bar- 
— catalogues free.) Selffers, National 
—— 832 Westchester Avenue, New 
or! 

















Southwest just issued. 
100 East 42d St.. New York. 
NY TRANSLATION PUBLISHED, IN- 
gee Caesar, Cicero and Virgil; lit- 

ae.; Iinterlinear, $2. Translation 
ae ‘ , 7% Fifth Ave., 


LL cage ge gl hwo mg AND PERIOD- 

ee oe 
directly —— as enn 
Hamburg, I, 


Newhall, 





Pubi 
New Yor 





Press 
Catalogues free. Nicholas L. Brown, 276 
Fitth —* New York. 

BARGAINS IN SETS, OLD AND NEW 

books. . Furman, 363 West Gist St., 
_/New York. 

For SALE—AN OLD ENGLISH BIBLE, 

Pc years old. Mrs. Hoctor, Glendate, 














— GALLERY OF ROGUES, 
—_ Gotham Bev Book Mart, 51 West 47th 





Advertsing rate 12 cents a word. 





Bovks for Writers 


DESCRIPTIVE — eA 
Writer’s Library f The 
Writer's Monthiy “e ine ——— 8* Dr. 
Esenwein's famous forty-} esson coyeee in 





Short-Story Writing today. 
= Home Tespondence School, Dept. 
. Springfield, Mass. 





TE EASIER, QUICKER, BETTER 
through this easy-to-learn semi-short- 


hand; by a — Sd — immedi- 
ately usable. Folder? 
Ridgerhand, —— Sal” —*— 





Srientiũc Books 


go MEDICAL AND TECHNI- 
: French and German. Month- 


ye catalogue of importations tis, * 
Lemcke 


Westermann Co., Inc,, former — 
& Buschner, 18 West 46th 8t., Y. City. 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS AND BOOKS 
on Natural History bought ‘and sold. 
Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey Street. 














Code Books 
It’S TELEGRAPH CABLE-CODE 
‘ee selling, commen * 
cate 


Bensinger Corp., 15 Teen — St., —— 
York. 





Binderies 


I SPECIALIZE IN BINDING THE NA- 
tional — ine. 
on applicat numbers and 
complete —— supplied ; oe do al) 
other bindings. H. Kaufman, Bookbinder, 
217 East 38th St. 


GEND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
Mi peri — 
seriptive —— —3 
ery, 16 East 13th. St it 8912. 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., 441 PEARL 


8t., New York. jodica} 
and fine bookbinding. abitshed 1857. 











——— SS 
WANTED—SPIRIT OF THE TIMES AND 


WE PAY HIGHEST 





pay you to receive our estimate before 

— A. R. Womrath, Inc., 42 Broac 
and 55 lew Street, New York. 

Phone Hanover 

Roos — — _IMMEDIATE 


‘whether 





Call —— en — u 
= an entire } ny — small quantity, 
r — ol modern 
books, fict sets, 38 lized collec- 
tions, pamphiets, — autographs, 
prints, we endeavor to pu same 
@ manner that will merit our recom- 
mendation to others. Hart, 255 West 


112th St., New York. Phone M 


@nt-of- 

QUT-OF- -PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 

searched for and quickly sup 
very lowest prices. 

* thon for this service. 
books of every nature and 
that you greatly desire and cannot 
histories supplied ive’ specialize 1 E 

les su a ‘e in Eng- 
lish books. ** editions . im- 
perfect sets completed. Back numbers of 
all magazines supplied... Sexol: 
erature. Send your list of req 
for immediate attention. = your 
for regular announcemen 
Library Service a ee 500 
— New York. lephone Longac 


UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE. BOOKS 
promptly and reasonably supplied from 

our lar; and choice stock or located 

—— our international co: a. 

at charge. Inquiries so- 

elted. —— Pine Ine., 

64-66 near 12th Street. 


‘ Avenue, 
New- catalogue 


Phone FUnelecs 5670. 
WE SUPPLY QUICKLY AT MOST MOD- 


mailed free. 
erate price® out-of-print and rare books, 
blica! N 


erican 
— 


English pu ja 

— aphies, back 
zines. List your book with us 
without National Bibliophile 
—— 347 fth Avenue, New York, 


Caledonia 0047. 





years of- bookhant Try me. Stam- 
mer’s Bookstore, 61 urth ‘Avenue, New 
York. Telephone Stuyvesant 2448. 


BOOKS=+ ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK' 
supplied, no matter on what su! — 
Please state wants. Baker's Great Book- 
—— A John Bright 8t., Birmingham, 
Englan 








E HAVE THE BEST METHODS FOR 
‘locating Rare and Out-of-Print Books. 
Catalogues mailed. The Odd Book 
114 4th Ave., New York. Stuyvesant 1636. 
QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 
Catalogues issued. E, R. Robinson, 410 
River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Bare First Editions 


SEND FOR gee nce gg CATALOGUE 
ly priced rare books, 
modern; first editions; curiosa,” facetiae, 


sport; notably illustrated and a 
ks, &c. — Bibii 166 2 


lle, 

Av., Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 
—. ae CHOICE BOOKS, _ INCLUD- 
ing B ~ Colored Pilate Books, 
Ornith: — rat Editions, are — in 
our catalogue No. 162: t free 
quest. Goodspeed’s Book Shop. 3-A Ash 

burton Place,’ Boston. 

NOUVELLES DE MARGUERITE DE 
weverta Berne. 1780, F — morocco, 


with 73 fine 
Me ettes by D Bunker. very beautifui 
. Plank, itney Bidg., 
Detroit, “Mich. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS — BROAD- 
side of — oe pn rage gg — 
lementary o. 11 upoh 
taur Book Shop, 

phia 


JHE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—MODERN 
First Editions, 21 East Gist St., a 
York City. Telephone Regent — 


alogue No. 3 now ready. Copies —— 
FIRST EDITIONS—CATALOGUE NO._ 




















now ready. Copies sent upon 
Hoyt Case, 666 Madison Avenue, New 
York Cit, Re 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS; OLD 
colored maps and fashion plates; cata- 
Book Com- 


logues tis, An rian 
pany, any, Birkenhead, land. 





New York Sportsman, 
Tu 


clusive; Ame: 
ing. Calendar, —— 
Cu and Currier & Ives —— of Fox Fox 
and Bear Hunting, Mink — —— 
ing; = of New York State, City, and 
prior to 1830. Harriet E. 
Wath. 114 East 57th, New York City. 
His ST PRICES PAID FOR ART, 
late — 
Books. pecially 
nica, PB. - mang New International and 
Jewish encyclopedias, Harvard Classics, 
fine sets of Standard A Da 
Bookstore, 83 Fourth 
sant 7812. 





_ AY. Phone Stuyve- 
PRICES FOR COM- 


————— libra: or small collec- 

. Fair courteoug treat- 
red. Books 

at our a 


re- 
f * Argosy Book Co. 

‘or a intmen 

East. §8th ear Phone —*8 6195. 


et 
— 


pts, 
— over your stock and quote what you 
n_ sup; 





WaANTED—CURRIER @& IVES, COL- 
ored printa, sporting, farm and his- 


silver. 
Place. 


PERSONAL CALLS "MADE FOR INSPEC- 


tion of your salable books. dis- 
play new and old books for nk- 
in Book Shop, ai Bact S5th St. Write 


or phone Regent. 3280. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR GOOD 


Yor Geffen, {= vow av.. New 
Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 








magazine, large books, school 
pubtioaiions, —— work with 
the pages. Lowest price. Book, 
zine and New: . 384 py Av. 
DIRECTORY CATALOG, BOOK P! - 
ing; 16 ee al equipment; 
—* correcting, Pages. Gram- 
5738. Scientific. Review Press, 206 





3 ing, ° —— Ireland. 


Specialiats 


READ WITHOUT BUYING! RARE, 
scarce, out-of-print, unusual and bizarre 
books; limited and subscription editions; 
translations and reprints of famous clas- 
— ltems 





kindly state occupation or profi 
Esoterika Biblion — Inc., 45 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 
BIBLE MYSTERIES EXPLAINED—EX- 
elusive monthly lessons in — — Chris- 
tianity reconcile Science ORY : 
—— give new 
lent on the —— "Teas booklet for 
4c. stamp. Seminary of Biblical Re- 
search, 321 West 10ist, New York. 
Be sear MYSTERY TEACHINGS 
mail; exclusive monthly lessons in 
ol . Spiritual science, mysticism, 
roll on ‘vol — Subscription plan. Sees 
on an » 
booklet. Society of ——— Inc., 
420 City Hall Station, New York. 
NUMEROLOGY — — —— BY 
Karen Adams, thi t and com. 
pe book on this "fascinating subject. 
aa you what fate your name hold foi 
Greenbe 
New Yor! 


including postage. 
re Publisher, 112 East 19th St., 
(MASONIC - OCCULT - ASTROLOGICAL 


Books, Descriptive Catal 
each of these subjects upon ten ae 
Jehaset tow Zone. Soha 
n » New Yor 
& Masonic Su agi 

















EST-POCKET —— 32, POSTPAID. 
comprises 31 cloth bound volumes, 18 
maps; sp leather cover; sample 
cen Elizabeth Merriam, Framing- 








BOOKS, MONITORS, 


ny, 9 





HESTORICAL MATERIAL RELATING 
to pioneer conditions in the West and 
South; catalogues on application. Hud. 

25 424 Bt., New York. 





USINESS “AT THE NEW 
York — ———— Book Store, 90 ——— 
Place W: 2 You 
benefit by the selection of our faculty. 
KS ON EVERY PHASE OF AMERI- 
can history; genealogy; local history. 
ta Cadmus Book 


logues on request. 
_Shop, 312 West 34th St., New York. 





Ra. 
Catal rnished. Boo! 
pany, Nassau St., New York. 
BOOKS ON BOOKPLATES, BOOKBIND- 
Bibi 
le 


and Scot lenry Blackwell, 


Hopse, New York, 
8 gen yg — NOS. 167, nigh, — — 
Rare Geological Books 
shepard Book Company, Salt Take City. 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, germ 


of several thousand items just 
_— Book Co., 1873 6ist 8t., a 





—— AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 

47 West 424. New: York. istablished 1808. 

YOU ARE NOT RE ING MY LISTS 

of rare Lincolniana, write me. M. H. 
Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Av., Chic: 

— — ARMS, TWO MILLION 


Records. Genealogy ‘ine, 
—— Lakes, New Jersey. — 


Circulating Libraries 


CAPITAL SERVICE LIBRARY 
pany—Our representatives bring books 
to your office and also call for them. 
Books to any part of the United 
States. (We send special return cartons.) 
e for particulars. Caledonia 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
| gd THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION AND 
m-fiction, nominal fees. Brought to 
your’ office mr sent by parcel post (spe- 
re in the 
ates. Send for book list and 
rates. Morrison Lib: ez: & a 1913, 
179 Broadway, New Y 


Law Books 


ge LAW BOOKS WANTED — EARLY 
3 and Laws, all States. Send list 

or — descript Business established 
Address C. 8. Hook, 


twenty-five 
We tlantic City, N. J. 
(CALLAGHAN & COMPANY, DEA 
in law books—W. yng and sell complete 
Nbraries or — gets. 12 Warren Street, 
New York. lephone Barclay 1368, 


Autographs 
CELEBRITIES 
I offer collectors 




















AUTOG 


RAPHS OF 
—— and sold. 
largest and most comp: 
in America of letters, manu- 
scripts and documents of world-famous 





composers, &c. Send list 
- —— copy, ‘The Autogras Bulletin.” 


catalogue- 
Se a 
F. —— Eh = 


(euccessor to P. 
1883), 48 West 49th 

‘OGRAPHS WANTED, GOOD PRICES 
will be given for desirable letters writ- 





UTOG! 


tinguished Americans; poems, and 
other MSS. of famous authors particu- 
larly desired; miscellaneous 
—— Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston 3s. 
Ontos et al — 
celebrities — — 
sold. Send Price lists. Walter R. 


amin, 154 West B8th Bi, New York 
Collector, $1. Es- 


City. 

tablished 1887. 

AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
for sale. Prices 25 cents up. Free 


weekly lists on request. 
~ West 49th St., New York, N. ¥. 
A AND MANUSCRIPTS 
American poets. 
request. Ho; 
New York te 








grey ackge thy SEND $2.00 FOR 
old United States coins. Guttag Bros., 
Place, New York. 








_ Continued on Following Page. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued From Preceding Page. 























Professional Services Press Clippings 
‘TRANSLATIONS FROM AND ~ INTO HENRY (ORIGINAL) ROMEIKE, 220 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hun- West 19th St.— 1881, today 
sarian, italian, * the largest and best and the only clip- 
Russian, Spanish. ae Oe A ping bureau maintaining a - 
Hartmann, 194 Park Place, erary thus — 5* 
Nevins 5037. vice noted the as the 
TOO BUSY TO PREPARE THAT LITER — SR ES 
—2 Paper Treat-| 860. 
ises, Deba' &c., on topic. 
Write C. L. 110, Atlanta. THE RELIABLE PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
Ga. Btrictly . Ra rea- reau, 26 Warren Street, not only claims, 
sonable. oe ine ae tek eden 
M CRITICIZED, .| from newspapers and magazines; terms, 
editor "Gireular om request.| Sent for review or pee deny 
James Reeve (founder and former | go6t. . = 
editor of Editor), Franklin, Ohio. 
TE, SPECIFIC INFORMATION - 
A any one ow te National In- General tems 
‘ormation 8 ‘Shepard Build- 
ing, Rapids, Prompt WONDERFUL SHIP PICTURES IN; 
— service, satisfacti s “Blue Peter, Magazine of Sea Travel’; 
© YOU REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF | pmple mecssine. ee Dunbar, 
typist for your s 
&c.? . communicate with Mrs. W. A. SHIPS AND WHALING. 207 
Barr, ate St. Paul's Ave., very fine illustrations. Ilustrated cir- 
Staten Island; N. Y. >| cular f Mi Research ’ 





your CHARACTER fF 


EVEALED BY 
your handwriting. Mail sample of hand- 








TUTE, Dept. B, 105 West 40th St., New 
York City. : 
SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICAL READ- 
on Smatiwood, M. Cop- 
views. a 1. ee 
ley Square . Box 163, Boston, 
Mass 
Your ¥ DE- 





EXPERT TYPING — LEADING PLAY- 
Gave ly, beautifully typed; reasonabie. 
A y : 

Yaias Bisodgood, 61 West léth. Chelsea 





2465. 
—— — ies. now at West 
434 Bt. V. It 0647. 








440 Broadway. Penn. 71: : 
MATHILDE WEILL, LITERARY ADVISER 
The W 135 East 
38th Street, New York. since 





=e 





ptLays WANTED FOR BROADWAY |j 


‘ork of new writers ac- 












































SPECIAL—135 DANZIG, VALUE, 
* $1. 50 Memel, 60c.;-20 Siem, 35c., ali 
Seal sees —— 

Place, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
500 DIFFERENT STAMPS AND THE 
Some Collector's for one 

Bs Nassau Street. New York. 

OLD rege ge pare BuY 
stamps on cover, 1847-1870. 

Cross * 
Be Company, 99 Massau St. 







































Queries and 
Answers 


( Continued from Page 29 ) 














“So I really think tnat 
American 


are 
the best after all, because 
kissing your hand may 






PREFER 
BLONDES 


by ANITA LOOS 
Drawings by Ralph Barton 
155th thousand 
Everywhere $1.75 


























if 


if 
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re 
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House & Garden's 


Second Book of Interiors 


The most complete survey of decora- 
- tion ever made. Represents the 
of leading decorators .... yours for the 
price of a theatre ticket 
—— —— How to select and rong Fag curtains, 


colour schemes. Photographs, —all the things that give a house 
drawings, text. that finished look. —* 
Portfolio of good imteriors ... . 
list of decorators .. . .\ list of 
catalogues .... a bibliography. 


at fine bookstores every- 
; where, * by mail - see 
700 ilk coupon. Postage 20¢ more. 220 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 
ich, Conn. 











Just Published 
By AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy) 
author of “The Quick or the Dead,” et. 


Ta QUEERNESS 
. oF CELIA 


A refreshing heroine, Celia! Quiet, grave, with deep, 

: Bea-green eyes and a dreamy face fike an unawakened 
princess. How a loveless marriage, a secret stage triumph, 
social success, a near-clopement — and its surprising | 

shape her mysterious nature is a story 
different! 








that is distinctly 
Two Printings Before Publication! $2.90 
Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New Yerk 

















Weird Indian 
to the author by the Old 
Men of the Tribes in 
whose memory alone they 
were preserved. 








$2.00 - Everywhere 


COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION, ‘New York 
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HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, CHAIRMAN HEYWOOD BROUN 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The best new book each month selected 


for you by this committee- 


AND SENT TO YOU REGULARLY ON AP- 
PROVAL—A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THOSE 
WHO WISH TO KEEP ABREAST OF 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR 


ERTAINLY there is nothing more satis- 
i fying, to a person who loves books, than 
to keep abreast of the best new works of 
our present-day writers, as they appear. 
ae aS our there are few things more annoy- 
ing than to miss the outstanding books, when 
everybody else of intelligence is reading, discussing 
and enjoying them. Yet how frequently most of us 
disappoint ourselves in this way! 





Think over the last few years. How often have 
interesting books appeared, widely discussed and 
widely recommended, books you were really anxious 
to read and fully intended to read when you “got 
around to it,“ but which nevertheless you missed! 
Why does this happen to you so often? 


The true reason lies in your habits of book-buying. 
Through carelessness, or through the driving cir- 
cumstances of a busy life, you simply overlook obtain- 
ing books that you really want to read. Or you live 
in a district remote from bookstores, where it is 
impossible to get the best new books without diffi- 
culty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique service has 
been organized, which will deliver to you every month, 
without effort or trouble on your part, the best book of 
that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And if 
the book you receive is not one you would have 
chosen yourself, you may exchange it for a book you 
prefer, from a list of other new books that are 
recommended. In this way, automatically, you keep 
abreast of the-best literature of the day. 


These “‘best books” are chosen for you, from the 
books of all publishers, by a group of unbiased critics 
and writers, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have been demonstrated 
for many years before the public. The members of 


this Selecting Committee, who have agreed to per- 
form this service, are listed above. With each book 
sent there is always included some interesting com- 
ment by a member of the committee upon the book 
and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to you is in 
every case the publisher's retail price. There are no 
extra charges for the service. 


A very interesting prospectus has been prepared, ex- 
plaining the many conveniences of this plan. This 
prospectus will convince you of several things: that 
the plan will really enable you always to “keep up” 
with the best of the new books; that you will never 
again, through carelessness, miss books-you are anx- 


. ious to read; that the recommendations of this un- 


biased committee will guide you in obtaining books 
that are really worth-while; that there is no chance 
of your purchasing books that you would not choose 
to purchase anyway; and that, in spite of the many 
conveniences of the plan, the cost of the books you 
get is no greater than if you purchased them yourself. 


Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below 
or a letter. Your request will involve you in no ob- 
ligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH ‘CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St. Dept. 9-E, New York, N. Y. 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 9-E New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


























